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Courtesy of The Corcoran Gallery of Art 


“Girl Sewing”, Theodore Robinson 
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The Character Implications of High School Home 
Economics—and Their Challenges to the Teacher 


HARACTER education, as educa- 

tion at its best, should prepare 
boys and girls to meet successfully the 
situations that confront them in their 
normal lives as human beings. In other 
words, it should help them to work 
out their solutions in ways satisfactory 
not only to themselves but to the social 
group in which they live. 

There is no one place where the in-- 
dividual receives or can receive his char- 
acter education. Wherever life is lived 
this process goes on. Under the old 
agrarian order the individual received the 
major part of his training through di- 
rect participation, according to his 
strength and understanding, in the activi- 
ties of the home and small community, 
including, in some places, the activities 
of the church. With the rise of indus- 
trial society, the growth of urban life 
and the corresponding disintegration of 
the family as an economic unit, the older 
forms of education have been 
greatly weakened. This means that new 
agencies, such as the school, must as- 
sume the responsibilities which in the 
past have rested upon the home and 
community. Whether the school, sep- 
arated from life as it so generally is, 
can do this successfully remains to be 
seen, but in the meantime every effort 
should be made to increase the social ef- 
fectiveness of the school. 

No one department of the school has 
a larger responsibility in this work of 
character building than any other. The 
Writer, in this paper, aims to point out 
Some of the character implications in- 
herent in a high school home economics 
course and the consequent challenges to 
the teacher; she doesn’t mean to imply, 
however, that the home economics de- 
Partment should or could assume the en- 
tire r¢ sponsibility or that part of it has 
not already met elsewhere. 
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By Luella Williams 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


If the position that character may be 
developed through fulfilling our obliga- 
tions to the family group and to society 
is sound, then the present home economics 
program which includes not the 
study of foods and nutrition, but of the 
social arts, home management, family re- 


only 


lationship, home nursing, personal hy- 
giene, child care, and textile crafts, offers 
a most excellent opportunity for such de- 
velopment. Our 
attitudes, understanding, 


homemaking (as contrasted to techniques 


objectives—developing 
and ideals of 
and mechanics of housekeeping )—are 
directed toward helping our pupils live 
richly today rather than just preparing 
them for the future. We try to develop 
attitudes and habits in regard to 
and clothing selection, living with others, 


food 


carrying one’s share of responsibility, in- 
telligent and ability to 
make decisions for one’s self. 

“Home Economics has an 
for when the 


self-direction, 


important 
role in the new 
school is organized around life experi- 
subjects, the manifold 


program, 


ence instead of 
relations of home and family life with 
which home economics is vitally con- 
cerned, becomes This means 
that the new concept of home economics 


central. 


must take as its point of departure the 
capacities, interests, and needs of chil- 
dren in the personal and social relation- 


1” 


ships of the home and family’. 

Important challenges made by society 
(a) the need 
(b) the 
building up of controls within the in- 
dividual which will guide behavior in all 


to home economics 
for a clearer purpose in life; 


are: 


areas of living including family life; and 


1Notes from A.H.E.A. Meeting 
Home Economics, Aug., 1935, p. 231. 

2 What the Teacher Can Accomplish In Edu 
cating For Family Life—Mildred T. fate. Jour 
nal of Home Economics, Feb., 1936, p. 73. 
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(c) an awareness to social responsibility 
which works to provide a desirable type 
of home life for all. Individuals must 
be able to solve problems and to have a 
constructively critical attitude toward all 
social institutions and ways of behaving. 
The opportunity for home economics to 
make a rich and worthwhile contribution 
seems most favorable. What we have in 
mind is the education of both boys and 
girls in those skills, habits, attitudes, and 
ideals which have their inception in the 
home and which radiate from the home 
to the community. Gradually the position 
of men and boys in the economy of the 
home is receiving the recognition due it. 
That is as it should be for they, as well 
as girls and women, live in homes. 
There are two basic questions which 
aims :—(a) do 
what satisfactory family rela- 
those the 
present day or for those who will live 


come up relative to our 
we know 
tionships are for living in 
in the immediate future; and, (b) do we 
facilities, and 


individuals to- 


understanding, 
directing 
ward the goal of satisfactory family liv- 


have the 
techniques for 


ing’? 
We cannot set up “blanket 
We cannot judge the 
family unless we have a 


standards” 
for family life. 
success of 
clear insight into its subtle relationships 


any 


and understanding of how these relation- 
ships affect the adequacy with which each 
of its members functions in whatever set- 
up he finds himself. Any education in- 
tended to prepare an individual for meet- 
ing the problems of personal and _ social 
living must give him an understanding 
of the essentials of satisfactory social 
living for the individual as well as for 
society. Education for family life can 
help students to think through and evalu- 
ate their past experiences in family life 
and their expectations for the future, so 
(Continued on page 252) 
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IN THE 


HOME MANAGEMENT 


COTTAGE? 


By Harriet Morgan Fyler 


University of California, 
Davis, California 


ACH girl who lives in the Home- 
E. Management Cottage invariably 
faces these comments: “So you're living 
in the practice cottage? What do you do 
there? How do you like it?” and the an- 
swer is usually, “It’s so different from 
what we expected. We learn how to iive 
with other girls while we’re learning how 
to manage a home. It’s really loads of 
fun.” 

The home-management course which 
includes six weeks’ residence in the prac- 
tice cottage is regarded as the integral 
unit of the two-year non-degree major in 
Home Economics on the Davis campus of 
the University of California. This cur- 
riculum was designed primarily for girls 
who are hand-minded, rather than book- 
minded. It affords them an opportunity 
to learn skills in cookery, sewing, weav- 
ing, home management, and child care. 
Any girl who has finished high school 
or who is at least eighteen years of age 
can register for it. The two-year non-de- 
gree Home Economics major is an out- 
growth of a two-year non-degree course 
in agriculture organized many years ago 
at Davis to meet the needs of hand- 
minded boys. 


Jecause the men’s training 


“The equipment does the work, but the hand gets the credit.” 
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SO YOU'RE LIVING 





‘The house appointed for all living.’’ 


proved so eminently practical, there was 
an incessant demand that something simi- 
lar be offered to girls. Thus the Uni- 
versity of California answers the chal- 
lenge advanced by the University of Chi- 
cago’s President 
Hutchins in recent 
articles on the job 
of our colleges: 
“Everybody is en- 
titled to the 
amount and kind 
of education that 
he can demonstra- 
bly put to bene- 
ficial use.” 

The photo- 
graphs illustrate 
the various activ- 
ities carried on in 
the Home-Man- 
agement Cottage. 
Any girl who has 
the laboratory 
course in nutrition 
and food prepara- 
tion and the home- 
management lecture course may take her 
The fee of $7.00 a 
week required for each girl includes $3.50 
for maintenance of the cottage and $3.50 


turn at living there. 








for the weekly food supply. 

Five girls at a time reside in the cottage 
for a period of six weeks. The work is 
parceled among them as follows: The 
hostess supervises all housekeeping and 





“When the week is ended, give thy house a thorough cleaning.” 


inspects the work plan before the house- 

keepers submit it to the instructor in 

charge. In addition she plans the meals, 
(Continued on page 260) 

















“Civilized man cannot live without cooks.”’ 
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ET us take a few major premises 

for consideration before we launch 
our pet theories too conclusively upon a 
non-suspecting public. 

1. It is universally agreed that woman 
has successfully invaded business, the 
once-thought realm of man. 

2. Many will also agree that the male 
of the- species has perhaps been more 
creative and remunerative in the foods 
line than women since we are told so 
often that the chef of the Waldorf-As- 
toria has a salary far exceeding that of 
the President of the Unitéd States. 

If family relationships are to be taught 
successfully; meaning, that the ideas and 
ideals are to be workable in the future 
homes of today’s students, then let us 
combine the two major premises men- 
tioned above and have practical applica- 
tion courses to meet the interests which 
are undoubtedly there. 

You say, “That sounds good on paper, 
but how can one waive state requirements 
and local board prejudices by introduc- 
ing so-called frills in place of the three 
R’s?” We have tried to answer that ques- 
tion in our school through school club 
activities. 

The theory of the “socialized kitchen” 
that we hear so much about of late, is 
not only a problem of educating the 
architects, but also a school curriculum 
problem. Let the future husband learn to 
‘mix and beat and bake a poem all his 
own’ and he'll be as anxious to have a 
house with a “family” kitchen as any 
other member—and get it! 

When the extra-curricular activities 
were organized last September this notice 
was put on the bulletin board: “There 
will be a club organized this year for 
Junior and Senior boys who wish to 
learn to cook. This should be of inter- 
est to those who expect to— 


“be doctors, 
be coaches, 

€ scientists, 
be married, 
be bachelors”. 


jm; 


In due course of time, forty minutes 
to be exact, the boys came in pairs, singly 
and quintuply to the foods laboratory to 
sign on the dotted line as charter mem- 
bers of the Breakfast Club or Bachelor’s 
Club, as it became known. During ac- 
tivities week a miniature coffee pot 
adorned the lapels of hungry, enthusiastic, 
and amateurish chefs-in-the-making. 

A few choice answers on the question- 
naire given the club members as to why 
they wanted to take cooking are quoted: 
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“I don’t care to be dependent upon the 
so-called ‘fair sex’ in my home” (He was 
probably the member who submitted the 
title ‘Woman Haters’ as a club name), 
“When my folks go out for dinner I 
don’t want to always have to eat canned 
beans” (He may have been the one who 
submitted the name ‘Baker Boys’ as a 
club title). Other reasons were brief 
and to the point; “I expect to be a doc- 
tor’, “I expect to be a coach”, “I like 
to cook”, “I never get a chance to cook 
at home”, “I am always hungry” and 
“I'll probably have to get my own break- 
fast”. 

Since this club was organized with an 
idea of permanency the program for the 
year was based upon the breakfast unit 
for the first year to be followed by the 
luncheon and dinner units the second. 
The following program was worked out 
by committees and the sponsor and pub- 
lished in the school paper: 


1. “Biting Remarks for Those Who Are 
Constantly Hungry” by Happy Gold- 
smith. 

. Principles of cooking fruit. 

. Principles of cooking cereal. . 

. Table setting and serving. 

. Baking powder biscuits. 

. Tea and coffee making. 

. Table manners. 

. Making cocoa. 

. Meal planning. 

10. Principles of cooking eggs. 
11. Omelet. 

12. Meat cutting demonstration. 

meat and their uses. 

13. Cleaning fish and chicken. 

14. Broiling steak. 

15. Making muffins. 

16. Introductions and social etiquette. 

17. Making waffles. 

18. Clothing selection. 

19. Serve breakfast to the Luncheon Club. 

20. Visit a wholesale grocery. 

After five months of trial (and error) 
the club membership is still up to par 
and the boys are still hungry, enthusiastic, 
sincere—and proud of their accomplish- 


SOOND wn & | Py 


Cuts of 


ments. 

Immediately after the Bachelor’s Club 
program was published in the school pa- 
per, the sponsor was -greeted with a pe- 
tition to help organize a similar club for 
girls who had not taken home economics 
in class and who did not want to be out- 
done by the men. Being lovers of salads 
instead of ham and eggs, they chose the 
luncheon unit as a basis for study and 
called themselves the Luncheon Club, An 
outline of their plan is as follows: 


The Socialized Kitchen In Extra-Curricular Activities 


By Carey Clark 


Arlington Heights High School 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 


1. Table setting and serving. 

2. Mayonnaise dressing. 

3. Demonstration of a 
members. 

4. Boiled dressing. 

5. Salad sandwiches. 


salad by two 


6. Waffles and griddle cakes. 

7. Mea! planning. 

8. Butter cakes. 

9. Cakes without fat. 

10. Pastry. 

11. Puddings. 

12. Cocktails. 

13. Serve the 
cocoa and sandwiches. 


Jachelor’s Club to iced 

After each general lesson in this out- 
line, two members demonstrated the 
making of some dish as indicated in num- 
ber 3. 

Money to cover the expenses of these 
clubs was secured by charging twenty- 
five cents dues at the beginning of the 
year. That amount promises to be suf- 
ficient for the year’s work, but may not 
be enough for the dinner unit next year. 

This, of course, gives a strong chal- 
lenge to the manual training department 
of every school to organize a club to 
teach household mechanics, 
furniture, furniture design, qualities to 
look for in choosing furniture, etc., to 
the girls of the school who want some 
manual training, but do not fit into a 


repair of 


regular class. These informal classes are 
lots of fun for the sponsors as well as 
the members and surely offer untold op- 
portunity. 


Some Pertinent Thoughts 


Emphasis in modern education is placed 


on effective pupil activities—pupil-doing 
rather than teacher-doing. 

A well-planned homemaking 
involves knowledge and understanding of 


the home, the school, and the community. 


program 


Home Economics in the new curriculum 
provides an opportunity for integrating 
all phases of education. 

Home visiting and home records assist 
the teacher in building the home econom- 
ics program. 

The problem-solving method of teach- 
ing affords the pupil an opportunity to de- 
velop initiative, and to follow his own 
interests. 

Superior intelligence and pleasing per- 
sonalities are essential to good Heme 
Economics teaching. 

Georgia Newsletter 
March, 1937 
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PLANNING THE SCHOOL BOARD DINNER 


NE of the most important outside 

duties of many teachers of home 
economics is the preparation of the an- 
nual School Board dinner. In many com- 
munities, this is the only “pay” the Board 
members receive, and consequently they 
are entitled to the finest and most at- 
tractive dinner the school budget will al- 
low. 

For many years, I have used a regular 
routine in the planning of this event. 
First, I purchase a note-book and in this 
1 write out, or draw, or diagram every 
detail of the dinner: invitation, menu and 
menu card, place card, decorations and 
centerpiece, favors, and entertainment. 
Then, in the rush and confusion of last- 
minute preparations, I have the comfort- 
able feeling of knowing that I have every 
detail at my fingertips. And also, in the 
years to come, I have my collection of 
“work-books”—one for every Board din- 
ner—to refer to, in case I wish to repeat 
the motif at another dinner or luncheon. 

I begin preparations months in advance, 
by deciding first on the motif or general 
theme of the dinner party. Among others, 
I have used these: Indian, Pioneer, Span- 
ish, Dogs, Hawaiian, Dolls, and Clowns 
or April Fool theme. In my search for a 
motif, I always enlist the help of my pu- 
pils, and we discuss all the suggestions 
together in class before we arrive at a 
decision. 

One of our most successful parties was 
given in April, and centered appropriate- 
ly around the April Fool or Clown motif. 
Our decoration for this was the circus 
clown, as a clown always suggests foolish 
merriment. Two weeks before the date 
set for the dinner the following invitation 
was sent through the mail to every Board 
member: 


Won't you and your wife come dine at school 
On April first? We’ll never fool! 

The time is set for seven at eve; 

At ten o'clock you then may leave. 

We'll play no harmful tricks or jokes 

On any of you charming folks. 

So throw dull care away that day, 

And come prepared to laugh and play. 

The library entrance marks the spot; 

May we plan to meet you on the dot? 


The menu, given below, was in the 
shape of a clown’s hat, on which were 
placed upstanding place cards showing 
clowns at play. 


Cocktail Course 
(Pardon me if I hand you a lemon by mistake) 
On-Tray Course 
(Apologies to you, but we forgot to prepare this 
course, so will have to serve a dessert instead) 
Volcanoes 
Anniversary Cake 
Sherbet Nuts 
Salad Course 
Finale Course 
Potted Plants Cut Flowers 
Home Brew 
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By Lillian N. Reid 


Head of the Department of Home Economics, 
San Bernardino Senior High School, California 


The decorations are an important part 
of any dinner party and should be made 
us attractive, colorful, and unique as pos- 
sible. This particular centerpiece por- 
trayed several large doll clowns engaged 
in a tumbling act. The girls in the sew- 
ing classes made the clowns though these 
may be cheaply purchased in any dime or 
department store. 

Attached to the back of each guest’s 
chair was a large clown’s head, stuffed 
with cotton and fastened to a stick. For 
these clowns, the following materials were 
used: sticks, three feet long; piece of 
white muslin, 8x7 inches; two colors of 
crepe paper; white crepe paper. To make 
them is a very simple matter. Make a bag 
of the muslin, fill with cotton, tack and 
wire to the stick to form the head. Cover 
the head with two thicknesses of white 
crepe paper, and paint the face. Wire the 
stick to the chair, letting the head extend 
up over the back of the chair. 

This decoration is extremely effective, 
as, at first glance, all the chairs around 
the table seem to be already occupied 
when the guests first arrive. This surprise 
always causes a lot of merriment, and 
such an ice-breaker is doubly welcome at 
a function where many of the guests are 
almost total strangers to each other. 

When the guests arrived at the high 
school, they were ushered into the teach- 
ers’ rest room. Then, everyone assembled, 
a little girl dressed as a clown appeared, 
carrying a stack of telegrams enclosed in 
regulation telegram envelopes, and dis- 
tributed one to each guest. These con- 
tained rhymes instructing the guest where 
to go to look for his or her treasure 
chest. Some of the rhymes were: 


A package for you 

In Room Forty-two. 

If you'll look amidst the pile 

On Mrs. —————’s Office file, 
You will find a little favor, 

And we hope you'll like the flavor. 
A package by freight 

In Room Thirty-eight 

Has been waiting for you 

Since ten after two. 

In Mr. —— 
Look on the table, 

And there to find sweets 
You'll surely be able. 


’s office 


At the designated place in the school 
building, each guest found his treasure 
chest—a small box of candy wrapped in 
colorful paper. This type of treasure hunt 
always enlivens a group, does away with 


stiff formality, and serves to introduce 
the guests to each other with a friendly 
and merry unconventionality. 

After all the treasures were found, the 
Board members and other men present 
were asked to go “pick dates” from the 
date-tree in the front hall. For this, a 
bush had been cut; and tied to the branch- 
es were real dates, stoned, and wrapped 
in cellophane, each containing the name 
of the lady he was to escort to the din- 
ner table. 

This is a fine device for pairing couples 
at a party, and may be varied to suit 
other types of parties as well. If the 
affair is held during Leap Year, the 
ladies may be allowed to select their 
partners in this way—but from a prune 
or lemon tree! 

The guests having been paired off, the 
little page clown then led the way to the 
school cafeteria. To their amazement, the 
place was cold and empty! April Fool! 
Then they were led to the domestic sci- 
ence dining room, where, to their surprise, 
every chair seemed to be already occupied 
by a clown! However, they soon discov- 
ered the joke, and began searching for 
their place cards. 

Seated, they picked up their menu cards 
and noticed that the menu was also a joke. 
For actually, when served, every dish 
seemed to be something that it wasn’t 
In other words, each course was a part 
of a huge April Fool joke. 

The cocktail was a whole, apparently 
uncut, jumbo lemon, laid stem up on the 
cocktail plate and topped with a clown’s 
head. Actually, a small lid had been cut 
off the top of the lemon, the pulp scooped 
out, and a small wine glass inserted, filled 
with fruit cocktail. An ordinary price- 
tag pin held the picture of the clown’s 
head, and also served to keep the lid on 
the lemon till the guest was ready to lift 
it. Beneath the clown’s head was printed 


a rhyme appropriate to the course, such 


as: 
Just lift my top and you will see 
That things are not as they used 

to be. 

Peel me not. 
Just lift the top. 
As a lemon I look, 
But you’re surely mistook. 
If you will kindly lift my top, 
You will see, I’m what I'm nvt 
This menu tells a lot of lies, 
As you will see, if you are wis« 
Just lift my lid, 
See what they did. 
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The place card showing the clown motif. 


The second, or “On-Tray Course,” was 
served on individual trays, also purchased 
at the dime store. The “volcano” con- 
sisted of a cone-shaped fish croquette, 
covered with egg-sauce. 

The main course was the “Anniversary 
Cake.” This consisted of two huge chick- 
en pies served from each end of the table, 
and elaborately disguised as_ birthday 
cakes. These were covered with pastry, 
on which was written “Happy Birthday”, 
spelled out with mashed potatoes, run 
through a pastry tube. The “cakes” were 
mounted on specially made round wood- 
en trays, bordered with round holes into 
which lighted candles were placed. 

The “sherbet” consisted of mashed po- 
tatoes topped with melted butter and 
served in stemmed sherbet glasses. The 
“nuts” were soft-shelled walnuts, with 
kernels removed, then filled with raisins 
and small candies, and the shells glued 
together again. were the 
telishes arranged on the end of short bal- 
loon-sticks. The sticks were placed up- 
right on a flower-frog in a bowl, and at 
the end of each stick was a relish, a rad- 
ish flower, olive, celery heart, or small 
pickle. At the base of the “bouquet” 
were lettuce leaves arranged to resemble 
plant leaves. 

For the little 
Pots painted in pastel colors served as 
dishes. These contained small paper cups 
filled with and topped with 
chocolate to resemble the soil, and nuts 
to represent the rocks. Served with these 


“Bouquets” 


dessert course, flower 


ice-cream, 


were gum-drop trees, made of gayly col- 
ored pipe-stems, topped with small gum- 
drops. 

were pansies, made 
First, the 


The “cut flowers” 
from a sheet of white cake. 
cake was cut into circles, then divided 
by the icing into five petals in the shape 
of a pansy. For this, mocha icing was 
Used in pastel shades, using a few drops 
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of glycerine to keep it from cracking. A 
“pansy” was placed beside the flower-pot 
with each serving. “Home 
pleted the dessert, and consisted of hot 
coffee, served in individual half-pint bot- 
tles, with tin-foil-wrapped tops, and each 


brew” com- 


guest poured his own. 

For entertainment there was a clown 
dance, and a group of school musicians, 
dressed as clowns, sang songs and played 
lively»music. Also, the waitresses were 
dressed as clowns. 
novelty store in a neighboring city, we 
were able to get all sorts of trick articles, 
such as rubber pencils, collapsing forks, 


Incidentally, at the 


and hinged spoons, which added much to 
the hilarity of the occasion, without caus- 
ing any damage to the guests or to the 
appointments on the table. On the whole, 
this was one of the gayest and most suc- 
cessful parties ever given by the depart- 
ment. It was novel, colorful, and laugh- 
ter-provoking, yet at the same time easy 
to prepare, economical, and fascinating 
enough to win the whole-hearted enthu- 
siasm and co-operation of every girl en- 
rolled in the home economics department. 

A more general theme and one that 
may be adapted to any time of year—is 
the “dog” motif. 

Everyone is fond of Almost 
everyone either owns a dog, has owned 
For this reason, a 


dogs. 


one, or would like to. 
“doggy” dinner party makes a universal 
appeal. Also, it is easy to interest pupils 
in a “doggy” party; and their enthusiasm 
and whole-hearted support are vitally 
necessary if the party is to be helpful to 
them and, in general, successful in every 
In addition, the average School 
formality and will 


respect. 
Board dislikes strict 
probably appreciate a dinner party that is 
infused with gayety and merriment. Gen- 
erally, a clever invitation written in rhyme 
or jingle form will draw a bigger attend- 
ance to the dinner than will a stilted, for- 
mal invitation written in the third person. 

It is easy nowadays to find clever and 
attractive place cards decorated with pic- 
of dogs. Better still, one of the 
more talented pupils could make them, 
using the facilities of the art department 
If time and funds are limited, paper strips 
may be torn into the size of place cards, 
on which may be pasted pictures of dogs 
cut from a deck of ordinary playing cards. 


tures 


Under the illustration would appear the 
guest’s name, but not as “Mr. John Doe,” 
but rather as “Mr. Spaniel Doe.’ Others 
would be: “Mrs. Setter Hancock,” “Mr. 
Bull Holbrook,” and Mrs. Pekingese Al- 
The may be 
any dictionary or encyclopedia. 


derson.” names of breeds 
found in 

It is a good plan to have the printing 
or art department make a regular menu 
card for the Board Dinner, as the read- 
ing of these, with the accompanying mer- 
riment, always gives the guests something 
to laugh about during that difficult and 
somewhat awkward moment right after 
they are seated, and before general con- 


Professorial type portrayed on the front of 
the menu card for the ‘‘Professors’ Dinner.” 


versation is started. In the case of a 
“doggy” party, it would be appropriate to 
use rough, unfinished paper, with torn, 
shaggy edges, and printed with dark ink. 

The card 


would read: 


outside cover of the menu 


“These are times when a dog needs 
A Friend 
so 
We welcome you to 
And hope you have a dog-gone good time!” 


our little dog-house 


Opening the menu card to the second 
page, the guests would find these words: 


“Bow! Wow! Wow! 
Every dog has his day 
so 
Growl all you please 
You mastiff or pekingtse 
Snarl over the bones 
Dog biscuit or scones 
Bite off your leash or muzzle 
Forget the economic puzzle! 
Yap all you please 
On pedigrees 
Ineculation 
Vaccination 
Bone hoarding 
Free boarding 
Terriers or tantrums! 


third would appear 


follows: 


On the 
menu as 


page 


Sniff Sniff 
Lap it up 
Dog Biscuit 
Canine Health Food 
Yrr--- What is it?-- 
The Last Bite 
Yowl 


Bones 


Grr- 


Bow wow wow wow wow wow wow 
Gr-r-r 
Yep 


(Continued on page 258) 








66 WISE chairman divides the 
work among the members of her 
committee, has it efficiently performed 
without having to assume the en- 
tire strain and responsibility.” This bit 
of advice given by a wide awake presi- 
dent to her club, functions equally as 
well in the classroom when the over- 
worked teacher shares the work with the 
students, 

Presenting six demonstrations a day 
proved too much of an ordeal in a 
period of fifty-five minutes, including time 
allowed for announcements and necessary 
introductory organization such as washing 
hands, putting on caps and aprons and 
later removing them, returning them to 
lockers, etc. 

To dispense with the demonstrations 
entirely was out of the question in as 
much as they were exceedingly popular 
with the girls; offered variety in teach- 
ing and furthermore presented the op- 
portunity of teaching some lessons that, 
due to time, expense, or equipment, would 
not lend themselves to the usual class 
They included such 
demonstrations as foundation salad dress- 
pudding 

pastry 


laboratory methods. 


variations; varied 


food decoration with 


ing with 
sauces; 
tubes; cake frostings; the uses of food 
colorings in cookery; the use of simple 
inexpensive gadgets necessary to save 
time, simplify, vary, and make for in- 
creased attractiveness in preparation and 
serving foods; methods of varying white 
sauces, and their uses; deep fat frying; 
serving the one plate meal; and_ short 
cuts in cookery. 

The only alternative was to allow stu- 
dents to take the demonstrations in hand. 
This proved, after the first trial, to be 
a happy solution to a perplexing prob- 
lem. There was no compulsion what- 
soever. Volunteers drew numbers for a 
turn. After the first experience, most of 
the girls requested a second turn when 
numbers were again drawn to designate 
their position on the list. Though a 
number in each class hesitated in the 
beginning, as the demonstrations proceed- 
ed from week to week, they too became 
interested, developed more assurance in 
being able to do as the others, and asked 
for the opportunity to join the ranks, 
One from this late group of volunteers, 
hesitating because she thought she would 
be unable to do it well, gave the very best 


demonstration in any of the classes, which 
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Pupil Demonstration Solves 










simply goes to prove the value of these 
lessons to the students themselves. 

One representative from each of the 
six classes a day, meets for after school 
conferences with the instructor who has 
carbon copies of the planned demonstra- 
tion to be used as a guide. These are 
thoroughly explained, and if any demon- 
stration methods are necessary, they are 
here given by the teacher. In most cases, 
however, a clear explanation is all that 
is required, Exceptions to the rule are 
in such demonstrations as the use of 
pastry tubes; the use of cooking gadgets; 
and garnishes used in decorating foods. 
The one group conference in place of six 
separate ones with each class teacher 
saves valuable time and energy. One 
day a week is given for the demonstra- 
tions, being identical in each class. 

On the appointed day, the girl having 
charge for the first period reports to the 
laboratory before school and with her 
two chosen assistants, under the direc- 
tion of the teacher, arranges the equip- 
ment, heats ovens if needed, measures in- 
gredients to later save class time, and 
puts everything in proper order so that 
there will be no unnecessary delay in 
getting started when the period actually 
begins. During the demonstration the 
assistants wash up accumulated dishes; 
keep the work table in order and clean; 
put things into or get them from the 
storeroom or refrigerator; watch the 
baking of foods; grate and peel needed 
foods; pass out the samples of food 
prepared in class by the demonstrator; 
and later arrange the supplies and meas- 
ure ingredients for the demonstration 
to follow in the next period. During 
the time that the assistants and class 
teacher in charge are preparing for the 
next class, the teacher reviews the les- 
son; gives any additional information or 
makes corrections. It simplifies matters 
considerably to have all the demonstra- 
tions presented on the same day, one 
period following the other inasmuch 
as supplies and equipment are all out 
ready for use; do not have to be re- 
placed and then taken out again; and 
groceries are on hand without a_ re- 
order for other days involved. 

The outline used by the students pre- 
senting the lesson is divided into two 
parts, the first one including information 
pertaining to the foods to. be prepared 
and used as an introductory talk. More 





A Problem 


By Edna von Berge 


Kiser High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


credit is given when students present 
this part of the demonstration without 
reading it from the paper. 
part of the outline, step by step, indi- 
cates the procedure to be used, with ex- 
planations to be made at the time that 
it is demonstrated. These outlines are 
placed on the work table for frequent 
reference. There is too much danger of 
having the student become nervous and 
forget the steps in order or the im- 
portant comments or explanations which 
should be made at the time, if she does 
not have the notes at hand. 

The outlines are explained to the rep- 
resentatives, one from each of the six 
classes, one week in advance so _ that 
there is sufficient opportunity to become 
perfectly familiar with the subject mat- 
ter and procedure. To illustrate, an 
outline which was used in a recent de- 
monstration on “Cream Soups,” follows. 


The second 


|. Introduction 


Make these explanations to the class 
before beginning the demonstration. If 
possible know them sufficiently well that 
it as not necessary to read them from 
the paper, though occasional reference 1s 
permitted. 

1. Cream soups are so called, not 
because they are made with cream, but 
because the milk used is thickened to 
the consistency of cream. 

2. They are served at the beginning 
of a light, not heavy meal. 

3. They should always be served 
hot, not lukewarm. 

4. Because they are filling, they may 
serve as the main dish of a meal. 

5. Avoid serving another creamed 
food in the same meal where a creamed 
soup is served, 

6. Because of the butter and milk 
used in the making of cream soups 
they are nourishing, especially for 
children and should be served often. 

7. Cream soups offer an excellent 
way of introducing milk into the diet 
of either children or adults, who do 
not like milk in beverage form, but 
who should have it daily. 

8. Cream soups are inexpensive and 
help keep down the cost of meals. 

9. They are quickly and easily pre 
pared, thus simplifying the preparation 
of meals. 

(Continued on page 260) 
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HEN the home economics de- 
partment of the Miami Beach 

High School was established eleven 
years ago, the community was small, 
but it has grown so steadily, that this 
year much more space was needed. 
Therefore, early in the year splendid 
new quarters for the many home eco- 
nomics students enrolled were completed. 
Miami Beach is justly proud of the 
new home department. It 
kas been acclaimed by many state and 
federal home economics officials to be 


economics 


one of the most progressive and best 
equipped departments in the country. 
Not all of the equipment is new by any 
means, for much of its consists of the 
old things made over, which we felt 
was a better plan of work for the stu- 
dents than throwing out all the old 
equipment and making a completely 
new installation. This way, the lesson 
was driven home to those students who 
had a hand in its development, and will 
be driven home to those thousands of 
students who will use it in years to 
come, that a great deal can be done 
with equipment which is considered out 


A Renovated Home Economics Department 


At Miami Beach, Florida 


One of the brand new 
model kitchens, com- 
pletely equipped and 
most attractive, show- 
ing wide windows over 
the sink, where a lovely 
view of Miami Beach 
may be enjoyed. 


of date if only a little scheming and in 
genuity is used. 

The department now consists of a 
dining 


combination room, 


a light and airy clothing laboratory, 


living and 


foods laboratory and office. The com 
bination living and dining room has fur- 
nishings which are modern in design. 
All of them were selected by the girls 
in the department. They were held to 
a budget which necessitated many con- 
ferences on the durability, general use- 
fulness as well as attractiveness of the 
purchases to be made. The following 
furnishings were decided upon after 
much deliberation: a two-piece set con- 
sisting of davenport and chair, a club 
chair, two end-tables, a coffee table, 
lamp table and two other tables. It is 
very comfortable and cozy and gives an 
immediate impression of a real home. 
This room may be instantly turned into 


Below left: one of the remodeled unit 

kitchens showing ample cupboard space 

and the stoves with the ‘‘amputated legs.”’ 

At right: remodeled clothing room, flood- 

ed with sunlight and made attractive with 
potted plants. 





By Mary ]. Newsome 


Head of Home Economics Department 


a dining room which will seat twelve 
easily, accomplished by a cleverly 
planned arrangement of the tables. This 
room naturally will be used a great 
deal in the frequent lunches and dem 
onstrations which are a part of the 
training for homemaking 

There are seven unit kitchens in all 
Five of them are made over from the 
old equipment and two of them are 
brand new model kitchens, one of them 
gas and the other electrically equipped 
They are all complete with gas and 
electric refrigerators and dishwashers, 
and are truly beautiful in appearance 
In modernizing the old kitchens, the 
ten-year old electric stoves had their 
legs amputated and neat, good looking 
cabinets built under them; they fairly 
beam at you with their new found ap 
pearance and charm! This is a lesson 
in adaptability and modernization, and 
many is the old stove that is going to 
lose its legs and get other means of 
support when the girls get a chance at 
their own kitchens! All the sink cabi- 
nets have been topped with shiny metal 
covers and a general air of freshness 
pervades 

The sink's are, of course, placed in 
front of windows, and one can look 
out at the waving palms while at work 
Unfortunately, however, there were two 
model kitchens whose sinks had to be 
placed where there were no windows, 
but a miracle was performed and one 
can still use them and look out on the 
beautiful Miami Beach out-doors just 


(Continued on page 2s) 
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YOUR PERSONALITY 


ERSONALITY is that which dis- 
P tinguishes and characterizes a_ per- 
son. It is that quality which makes you 
stand out as different from any one else. 
different from 
else, no two persons are exactly alike. It 
is that quality or qualities making a per- 
son different, which constitutes his or her 
personality traits: and so everyone has 
You may think that some 
persons have so much more personality 
than others, but it is just that they have 
more pleasing, more forceful or more out- 


Everyone is everyone 


personality. 


standing traits. 

Personality is the impression made by 
one or a number of personal traits . 

You may see a woman walking along 
the street and immediately feel impressed. 
You remark about her striking person- 
ality. 

Or you may be introduced to some one, 
have no conversation with her but be 
greatly impressed by her personality. 

Then again you may become acquainted 
with some one and are not at first im- 
pressed favorably, in fact you do not care 
for her at all. She is not pleasing in ap- 
pearance and says or does little to impress 
you. But aiter becoming better acquainted 
you become greatly drawn to her, like her 
very much and really finally think she has 
a wonderful personality. 

What 
these three women which caused you to 
very much and really think she has a 
wonderful personality, 

The first one you merely saw walking 
along the street. The only quality or trait 


was it in the traits of each of 


by which you cou'd judge her was her ap- 
pearance. Whether or not you would like 
her on better acquaintance you could not 
tell but you were impressed merely by her 
looks. Vf looks im- 
pression, what impression is your appear- 
ance making? What impression do you 
want your appearance to make? 


can make such an 


Your appearance may give you a digni- 
fied or an informal personality, a gay or a 
quiet personality, a pleasing or an un- 
pleasing personality because you are well 
groomed or unkept. Your appearance al- 
ways impresses, but is it a good impres- 
In order to make a 
good impression your dress must be suit- 


sion or otherwise? 
able for the occasion, suitable for your 
coloring type, your build type and accord- 
ing to the present fashion trend. Above 
all you must be well groomed. 
cleanliness, clothes in good repair and well 


Personal 


adjusted may make or destroy your good 
looks. 

The second woman you barely saw. Her 
appearance was not especially attractive 
as far as her clothes were concerned, but 
you liked her manner very much. 

What like and 
admire? Some like a jolly, gay, sparkling 


manner do you most 


manner. Some like a quiet, reserved or 
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dignified manner. But everyone likes cer- 
tain fundamental qualities. One of these 
traits is sincerity of manner. This means 
a lack of atfectation, being yourself with- 
out acting. Sincerity usually stands out 
and is easily recognized upon meeting a 
person. 

Everyone likes a cheerful disposition. 
You need not be always laughing or bub- 
bling over with gaiety but you can be 
pleasant and cheerful. Others may .not 
be interested in your sorrows or troubles. 
Keep them to yourself. It may not be 
easy but others enjoy cheerfulness instead 
of gloominess. This calls for a very es- 
sential trait, self control. Have control 
over your emotions, have patience, be 
willing to wait when necessary. Learn to 
discipline yourself to do difficult or un- 
pleasant tasks. Disciplined children find 
this easier in after life than do children 
who have had little discipline imposed. 
Be a good listener whether you are bored 
or not. Try to have good judgment in dif- 
ficult situations and strength of character 
to stand by your judgment. Have strength 
of conviction. 

This quality of self control leads to the 
very desirable quality of poise and ease 
of manner. If you can control yourself 
you will feel at ease and will not feel self 
conscious. If you know you are doing 
the right thing at the right time forget 
what others think. Some one has said that 
a truly cultured person is one who is at 
ease in all situations. 

This trait then leads to another out- 
standing trait, adaptability. If you are 
sincere and cheerful, have self control, 
and have poise it will be easy to adapt 
yourself to new situations and emergen- 
cies and do “what Rome does.” Adapt- 
ability does not of course necessitate a 
loss of standards and giving up ones 
ideals. 

This second woman who impressed you 
by her manner no doubt had some or all 
these qualities, sincerity of manner, cheer- 
fulness and graciousness, self control, 
poise and ease of manner and adapt- 
ability. 

The third woman you met and whom 
you did not care for at all, was not pleas- 
ing in appearance and did not have the 
desirable the second woman 
which gave her a pleasing personality 
through her manner. But you grew to 
like her later. What qualities did you 
eventually find in her? Perhaps you found 
that she had a great deal of genuine pride 

a proper sense of personal dignity and 
self respect. Taking pride in her family, 
friends and will expect 
everyone to accept them without apology. 

This trait leads naturally to the trait of 
If you are honest you will be 
justice; 


traits of 


home so she 


honesty. 
truthful and 
standing up for what is right. 


have a sense of 


By Florence J. Bedell 


Department of Home Economics 
University of Colorado 


Perhaps you found that she had whole- 
some habits. Her thoughts were clean. 
She went in for healthful exercise and 
sports. She read good books, saw good 
pictures. She maintained a healthy mind 
and body. 

She always seemed to be doing some- 
thing worthwhile. This was due to her 
She had force enough to push 
ahead and solve problems. Being  in- 
genious and willing to solve problems 
without help from others naturally lead 
to this next trait. 

Being willing to work means she has 
that very desirable trait, industry. How 
we dislike a lazy person who lies down 
on the job, never quite finishes her share 
of her work and does not take her share 
of the responsibility for seeing that a 


imitiative. 


task is done. 

Reliability will naturally be developed 
along with industry. She will do things 
in such a way that others feel she can al- 
ways be depended upon to do tasks punc- 
tually, thoroughly and completely. It may 
not always be convenient to do some 
things nor entirely pleasant but it is her 
duty, her place to do them and so she 
does them because it is expected of her. 

You may think all of the forceful words 
in the dictionary have been applied to 
the other of these 
there is still trait 
the final and ultimate one, perhaps the 
most important because it is the most in- 


one or women, but 


one more which is 


clusive, the result of, or the reason for, 
all other desirable traits. This most im- 
portant trait is unselfishness. One must 
put self in the background in order to 
do for others, make others happy, do un- 
pleasant tasks, be willing to give as well 
as receive and be happy in so doing. Un- 
selfishness will give her a sense of con- 
sideration for others, she will be willing 
to inconvenience herself, when advisable, 
for the sake of others. She will be toler- 
ant and have respect for ideas and posi- 
tions of others. 

A consideration of the outstanding de- 
sirable traits of these three women, those 
traits which have given each a pleasing 


personality shows that one group of traits 


have to do with appearance, 

1. a knowledge of how to select clothes 

for 
the occasion 
. her coloring type 

her build type 

her personality type 

the present fashion trend 

to wear clothes effectivels 
(Continued on page 258) 
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roblems For Consumer Buying 


Classes 


5—Do We Buy Content or Container? 


ribbon was greatly surprised a 
little while ago to discover that the 
former price of 75c had been changed 
to $1.00. When the package was 
opened two cases were found, a plain 
outside box and another with a black 
enameled and chromium-trimmed box. 
With the ribbon was found the follow- 
ing notice: “This new ‘Blank’ box 
makes a_ striking powder box. The 
pasteboard base is not affected by and 
does not affect any face powder. A 
sifter disc to be placed over the pow- 
der is immediately beneath this in- 
struction slip.” For what did the dollar 
The typewriter ribbon was badly 


- HE purchaser of a new typewriter 


pay? 
needed but the powder box was abso- 
lutely without value to the buyer. 
Should the consumer have been obliged 
to pay for the fancy and cover 
which had no relation whatever to the 


box 


product or its use? 

This question, simple enough in it- 
self, is related to a consumer problem 
which is far from simple. The primary 
purpose of all packaging and contain- 
ers is to provide a means of protection 
and a convenience in handling while 
goods are in storage or in transit from 
manufacturer to the ultimate consumer. 
Packaging, “the comely handmaid of 

and distribution” has 
meaning 
few 


merchandising 
new 
during the 

years, and “fully aware 
is business that packag- 
ing it a vital factor in the 
movement of — stocks; 
that it rates a scientific 


assumed and importance 


past 


analysis and study.” 

For these reasons and 
also because the contain- 
er and method of pack- 
aging are used by the 
and pro- 
ducer as a means of at- 
and 


manufacturer 
tracting attention 
selling the consumer, let 
us look into the problem 
and the 
various types of pack- 


of containers 


aging and see how they 
mect the economic need 
of the manufacturer and 
consumer, 

As we have just said, 
the first purpose of the 


container or package is 
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By Rosamond C. Cook 


University of Cincinnati 


to. provide a means of transfer and a pro- 


tection for goods while they are in 
transit to the wholesaler, retailer, and 
consumer. When we remember all 
of the that 
possess, we get our first impression of 


and 


qualities products may 


variety of containers 
packaging that is 
purpose. Goods are hard or soft; liquid, 


the great 
necessary for this 
crystalline or solid; they may be heavy 
or light, acid or alkaline, they may be 
oily in nature and they may 
a flavor that 
some evaporate easily, some grow hard, 
others turn soft and still others 
their color. Again, 
are shipped short distances while others 
must travel safely for many long miles; 
must be protected against heat 
others are susceptible to 
kinds also must be held in stor- 


also have 


needs to be protected; 
may 


lose some goods 


some 
while 
many 


cold; 
age for varying periods of times, and 
in all of these cases and under all of 
these circumstances goods must be pro- 
tected so they will reach the consumer 
in prime condition. 

The second requirement of packaging 
and containers includes ease in handling 
by the packer and in the retail store, 
while the shape, the weight, and size 
of the unit are important items in the 
cost of, transportation. 

The third requirement of the pack- 


age relates to the utility of the con- 


The difference in cash between large and small containers is small; the 
expense of labor and time for filling and packing are nearly the same. 


tainer to the consumer for storage pur- 
also for convenience in the 
use of certain products, such as the 
tube for the toothpaste, the bottle for 
the ink, shaker 
cleanser. 

In addition to the 
the manufacturer also sees the package 


poses and 


and the can for the 


economic purpose, 
as a means of attracting attention to 
his goods and so he uses pleasing col- 
per- 


consumer to 


ors and designs with the hope of 
suading the eye-minded 
choose his product in preference to that 
of another. If the package has display 
value, it will 


orating his store; 


assist the retailer in dec- 


finally the package 
may be made attractive for home deco- 
ration and use, or, as we have seen in 
the case of the powder box, for per- 
sonal use. 

Let us study the problem of package 
size first. Many food 
products with thought for the number 


consumers buy 


of servings which can be obtained from 
the amount in the package and the one 
size is the unit most frequently 


Now 


reasons for this practice, such as a de- 


meal 
purchased. there are some good 
sire for greater variety in diet, whether 
the product can be held 
condition, refrigeration 
home, the 


over in good 


and = storage 
space in the amount of 
money which one has to spend at one 
time, etc. However, a study of the re 
lation of the size of the 
unit and the 
fgod 
that the 


proportion 


price of 
many products 
shows smaller 
package is 
ately much higher, A lit- 
com 


tle while ago ten 


monly used products 


were shopped to see 


what amount could be 


saved if the large size 


was purchased 
The 


first ten 


package 
instead of the small 
cost for the 
items in small sizes to- 
taled $1.75, 
same list in the large 
size cost $2.38. When the 
total cost was figured on 


while , the 


a per-ounce basis, there 
was found to be an 


actual money saving of 
63 cents or 36 percent on 
the total amount for the 


The 
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larger packages, 








following list includes the articles in il- 


lustration | as well as several other prod- 
ucts having a significant saving. 


Product Weight Yrice 
ar 1 Ib. 3 oz. 25 cents 
10% oz 17 cents 
Baking Powder ........... 12 oz. 32 cents 
6 02 19 cents 
SN RUDEOOIDS 56 .k's ov ee xa 24% oz. 15 cents 
> 22... 22 cents 
(Cellophane wrapped) 4 oz. 12% cents 
Ben CGS ccccsccese EBD 6 oz. 99 cents 
8'2 oz. 8™% cents 
SE) KGS sty oa Wile bos OL ee 3 ip, 55 cents 
1 Ib. 20 cents 
Pen. Udssuay. ae taenaea eon bs 1 Ib. 15 cents 
VY Ib. 9 ~~ cents 
3% oz. 5 cents 
Vegetable Shortening eer ee 5 | cents 
1 Ib. 20 ~—s cents 
ee i3 oz. 11 cents 
6 0z 7 cents 
Evaporated Milk 13 fluid oz. 8 cents 
6 fluid oz. 4 cents 
Pe peeeaees shetaeeeee, aa ae 7 cents 


5 

5 lb. 29 cents 
1 
1 


Graham Crackers ; oo 16 OK. 7 cents 
634 oz. 1 cents 

Corn Syrup 3 Ib. 2¢ cents 
1% Ib. 7 cents 

Mayonnaise ...... siete hie 1 qt. 37 cents 
i pt. 22 cents 

fo” = 1 pt. 45 cents 
6% oz. 32 cents 

414 oz. 23 cents 

Peanut Butter Site . Lot 17 cents 
1 qt. 32 cents 

1 pt. 17 cents 

Pineapple 1 Ib. 14 oz. 21 cents 
1 lb. 4 0z. 17 ~~ cents 

Pork and Beans 1 Ib. 12 oz. 9 cents 
1 Ib. 5% cents 

Sugar . booves er ee cents 
2 lb. 12% cents 

CS ee er i qt. 15 cents 
1 pt. 9 cents 

Ms Ws Scene hack eesenan rene ™% Ib. 45 cents 
44 Ib. 23 cents 

Fomato Juice .... 1 pt. 8 oz. fluid 10 — cents 
10 oz. fluid 5 cents 

3 pt. 4 oz. fluid 19 cents 


Do you always read the label to find 
out what amount the package contains? 
extremely important and for 
Do you know that in 
general there is no law to require the 
manufacturer to place the amount of 
the contents on the package? Thus 
food usually are 
marked, there are many other types of 


This is 
several reasons. 


while packages 
goods such as cosmetics that do not 
give weight or quantity. A great many 
packages which do carry a statement 
of quantity place the unit of measure is in 
such a position that it cannot be found 
readily. In addition, the statement of 
size is frequently printed in very small 


type increasing the difficulty of reading 



















without actual handling o 
the package. 

Standardized sizes of con- 
tainers should be used in 
the sale of fresh fruits, veg- 
etables, and liquids such as 


milk. 


Many berry boxes, 


peach and pear crates do 
not contain the full pint or 
quart or other measure to 


which the customer is en- 


titled. 3oxes containing 


candy, etc., should carry the 


words “Net Weight” in or- 


der that the consumer may 
not be misled. 


The quantity of product 


in a package may be ob- 
scured by the size of the 
container and the number 
of wrappings. An example 
of this was found in face 
powder. The package as 


Foal Sales Power 


Here's a packaging idea that delivers extra 
sales. These ingenious folding cartons give 
TWO VIEWS of the product. No. I: The product 
itself, through o transparent window in the front 
panel; No. 2: An attractive photo-litho process 
colored illustration that gives appetite appeal. 
on the back panel. Front and back views of 
the new line of White Rose cartons we recently 
completed for Seeman Bros. of New York. are 
shown above. @ Share your packaging prob 
lems with us. Let us apply our 38 yoars’ experi 
ence in creating successtul food product pack 
ages to your specitic needs. Ideas. suggestions 
trademark searches, and cost estimates, are 
_Yours without obligation. 






































It is easy to recognize examples of slack filled packages. 
The four pieces of packing were used in the box of 


bath powder, in the lower left hand corner. 
pot illustrates the dual-use type of package. 
powder box costs $1.00 less with a plain top. 


The tea- 
The face 
The first 


box holding typewriter ribbons is intended for powder, 
the second is cheap and for service only. 


STIMOLATE Sat 


1, Shows your quality, 


Easier to stack ond 





8. Sealed by machiner 





iant Full color 


¢ 





Ln 


2. Stimulates appetite eppeal 

2 = the product until ofl con. 
° 

4. Gets brend name up big 

5. Room for recipes and sales 

6 

7. 


. 


ma. 
BLACK TORILE 
SGP Burs 


Stace BOOTIE 





REASONS WHY WinDOW CARTONS 
fy Rossotti 


ES VOLUME 


? 
display. 
les returned 


¥ 
lithography. 


sid 





The value of the transparent window in displaying 


quality of product is evident. 


Notice th 


e ‘‘Reasons 


Why’”’ and decide which of these serves the consumer 


to the best advantage. 


from a food trade paper. 


Note the 


This advertisement was taken 


The square plain bottles are ‘‘honest’’. The 
bottle with the long neck and with a tall 
cover give an appearance of size not war- 
ranted by the label. 
vanilla bottle, the ‘‘pinch’’. 
jars have thickened walls and bases which 
given an appearance of size. 
tic used to show size of space for cream 
compared with the size of the container. 


thin broad 


The cold cream 


Note the plas- 








bought measured about 
3% inches square and 13% 
deep. When the 


layers of wrap- 


inches 
various 
pings had been removed, 
the actual size of the pow- 
der container was found 
to be 2% 
and % inch deep. Another 
case is found in the bath 
Illustra- 
Again some man- 


inches square 


powder box in 
tion 2. 
ufacturers want to give an 
impression of a large 
amount of goods for the 
price asked, and so use a 
larger container than nec- 
essary. See Illustration 2. 
This practice had reached 
a point in 1933 where far- 
sighted business men, who 
saw the danger of such 
deceptive practices, intro- 
duced a bill in the Federal 
legislature to make the 
slack filling of packages a 
misdemeanor. However, 
we must understand that 
the nature of certain 
goods may cause a pack- 
age to appear larger than 
necessary. For _ instance, 
soap flakes lose their mois- 
ture and shrink when held 
in storage, and while the 
content of the product has 
not been impaired, the 
package may give the ap- 
pearance of being slack 
filled. Some seasonings are 
packed in boxes having a 
shaker attachment and ex- 
tra space must be allowed 
to permit the product to 
flow freely through the 
perforated openings at the 
(Continued on page 252) 
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HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT RESEARCH INSTITUTES 
IN DENMARK 


HE Danish Household Management 

Research Institute, or Household 
Laboratory, as it is called, is situated at 
Soro, on the island of Zealand, in Den- 
mark, and is under the superintendence 
of Mrs. Wille Jorgenson, an expert 
chemist. 

This Household Laboratory was insti- 
tuted in the first place by the Danish Co- 
operative Housekeeping Societies, partly 
to provide the Danish housewife with re- 
liable technical knowledge of the goods 
she purchased, partly to encourage the 
manufacture of goods made and tested 
under approved conditions, and stamped 
with their quality and foodstuff percent- 
ages, and partly to enable systematic re- 
search work to be pursued under favor- 
able conditions. 

Mrs. Jorgenson acts as chemical ad- 
viser for this research work as well as 
being Superintendent of the Laboratory, 
and divides her time between lecturing on 
the technical knowledge and use of goods, 
including foods, washing and cleaning 
materials, fuels, woven materials, etc., 
and making tests and analyses in the 
chemical section of the laboratory. 

Food purity may be said to be the 
“Strong suit” of the Soro Laboratory. 
Housewives, who are members of the 
Danish Housewives’ Association, may 
send up goods of doubtful quality to the 
laboratory. Chemical analyses and prac- 
tical tests are carried out and prices com- 
pared with similar articles in other parts 
of the country. An attempt is then made, 
by application to the various factories 
which manufacture these goods, to per- 
suade them to submit their manufactures 
to the scrutiny of the laboratory, viz., get 
these goods under its “running control”. 

When permission is obtained, all goods, 
after analysis by the laboratory, are 
stamped with their foodstuff percentages 
and net weight, and it is the duty of the 
laboratory to see that the standards it 
has established are duly maintained. This 
“running control” of goods by the labora- 
tory is financed by the factories them- 
selves, 

An example, in connection with the con- 
trol of soap-flakes, will serve to illustrate 
the value of the laboratory’s work. A 
few years ago, when the laboratory was in 
its early days, it was discovered that a 
Number of Danish soap factories were 
Producing and selling “first-class soap 
flakes”, which, upon analysis, were found 
to contain varying quantities of potato 
flour, sometimes as much as 50 to 60%. 
The laboratory promptly broadcast the 
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results of its experiments, and this caused 
many of the defaulting factories to put 
their soap-flakes under the laboratory’s 
“running control”. Today, as a result of 
this action, inferior or adulterated soap- 
flakes have practically disappeared from 
the market, to the combined benefit of 
the individual purchaser and the honest 
manufacturer, who found it almost im- 
possible to compete with his less scrup- 
ulous rivals. 

The Household Laboratory also carries 
out comparative tests with various wash- 
ing materials; baking experiments; and 
experiments to ascertain the best meth- 
od of substituting potato flour for ground 
sago in the making of fruit puddings, of 
Rodgroéd, the famous Danish sweet; 
practical and chemical experiments in or- 
der to ascertain the durability of various 
kinds of leather for the soles of shoes. 

Foodstuffs, the purity of which is con- 
trolled by the laboratory, include cocoa, 
oats, salt, vinegar, spices, etc. In this 
work it is being greatly aided by a State 
Housekeeping Council which was estab- 
lished in Denmark last year. 

This Council was set up by the Minister 
of Home Affairs, at the request of the 
largest household organization in Den- 
mark, and met for the first time in De- 
cember of last year. A sum of 20,000 
kroner has been voted by the Treasury 
for its upkeep. 

The Council 
(Mrs. Karen Braae), and eight members 
appointed by the Minister for Home Af- 
Five of these are representatives 


consists of a chairman 


fairs. 
of the largest domestic organizations in 
the country, one is a representative from 
the Ministry of Health, another is a spe- 
cial technical expert, and the last member 
is a special domestic expert. 

The council meets usually once a month. 
The matters which then come to hand are 
passed on afterwards to the executive 
committee of the Council, which consists 
of two teachers of Domestic Subjects, a 
woman engineer, and a woman clerk. The 
Council is the only Danish national in- 
stitution employs an all-woman 
staff. 

The matters dealt with by the Council 
are proposed by those domestic organi- 
zations which have representatives on the 
Council, as well as by other outside or- 
ganizations and institutes. A number of 
queries are also received from the various 


which 


government departments. 


Some of the problems recently discussed 
by the Council include the following :— 
economic nutrition 


1. Schemes for the 


of the unemployed. 

2. Experimenta! baking with wholemeal 
flour, and propaganda for the increased 
bread from this 


consumption of made 


flour. 
3. Research into raw fruit preserva- 
tion and germ control and investigation 
in the content of Vitamin C in = such 
preserved fruit. 
4. Standardization of certain cleaning 
and washing preparations. 
5. Experiments in home laundry work 
The 


present Danish Food Acts with a view to 


Council is also considering the 


their revision. As it does not possess 
laboratories of its own, the Council co- 
operates with the Soro Laboratory, and 
also with other scientific laboratories and 
Domestic Science Training Colleges. 

An important branch of the Council's 
work is the publication each month of 
short and simple popular articles on sub- 
jects of interest to the individual house- 
wife. This information is based on the 
latest 
in nutrition and Domestic Subjects, and 
Sta- 


literature and journals interested 


also on reports from scientific and 


tistical institutions. Their publications 
are distributed by the domestic organiza 
tions The 
Chairman of the Council and the Staff of 


the Executive also give lectures in the 


represented on the Council. 


country districts, and it is hoped before 
long to capture the Danish 
talks and 
subjects suitable for 


sroadcasting 
Corporation for lectures on 
special domestic 


women in the home. 


Standards For Standards? 


Some consumer groups, eager for a 
common quality language or code, are be- 
ginning to raise the question: Will we 
need to define standards for standards, 
certify the certified? Before consumers 
can appraise the value of a set of stand- 
ards proposed for their use, they suggest, 
behind-the-scenes facts 
Who has set up the 


How do they compare with 


some should be 


known, such as: 
standards? 
Were consumers 
How 
attitude of 
Who 


use of the 


Government standards? 
consulted in their definition? scien 
tific and disinterested is the 
the sponsors of the standards? 
finances the policing of the 
standards ? 

Consumer’s Gude. 
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Pop Corn Trim Freshens Dark Dresses 


By Bess Oerke 


Wichita High School, 
East Wichita, Kansas 


HE “pop corn” collar, cuffs and belt 
require one yard of gingham pat- 
terned in three-quarter inch squares. 

The collar is made from a piece of true 
bias 46 inches long and 7 inches deep. 
Stitch a one-inch hem across one side 
to make the heading around the neck. 
Stitch a one-fourth inch hem in the op- 
posite side and along the two ends. 

To make the pop-corn effect, begin at 
one end on the wrong side and sew with 
a double thread and tiny running stitches 
around the first white square nearest the 
heading, draw up the thread slightly and 
put a piece of cotton about the size of a 
pea in the white space. Draw the thread 
tightly about the cotton and fasten on the 
wrong side. Without breaking the thread 
proceed to the following white square. 
Make a back stitch before sewing about 
the square. The thread between the white 
squares in the first row must be shorter 
than the space between the white squares 
to gather the 46-inch strip sufficiently to 
fit snugly about the neck. Stitch around 
the second and third row of white squares. 


This simple trimming is much more effec- 
tive in ‘‘real life’’ than in the picture. 


The thread between these white squares 
should be the same length as the dis- 
tance between the squares, providing suf- 
ficient flare for the collar to lie flat 
around the shoulders. Gather the head- 
ing to fit the neck size. 


The cuffs are made from true bias 
pieces of gingham 5 inches deep and 17 
inches long with three-fourths inch hem 
across one side and one-fourth inch hem 
on the opposite side and across the ends, 

The 27-inch belt is made from a piece 
of true bias 4 inches wide and 51 inches 
long with one-eighth-inch hem along each 
side. Three rows of white squares 
should run through the center. 

After the white squares have been 
stitched around and filled with cotton, a 
piece of 1%-inch white belting, the de- 
sired length, is applied to the wrong sides. 

Coin dot, voile, percale, or silk crepe 
may be used for pop corn trim. 

This type of trimming is so simple that 
it can be readily mastered by girls who 
have had not much experience in sewing. 
They will enjoy making bright or con- 
trasting sets to wear with their dark 
school dresses or to make for gifts. Often 
inexpensive remnants of suitable ma- 
terials can be found at sales or sometimes 
pieces left over from dresses or other 
garments may be available. 


An Inexpensive Handicraft Project 


By Helen Chrobak 


Lee High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


HE girls in the Home Economics 

Club at Lee High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, have undertaken a 
number of leisure time activities, and 
one of the most practical, interesting and 
inexpensive projects was the making of 
slide-fastened knitting bags and purses 
from pieces of upholstery material that 
ranged from size 12 by 12 inches to 16 
by 20 inches. 

The purses were cut in different styles 
and shapes and were lined with attrac- 
tive silk or rayon remnants taken from 
mother’s scrapbag. A four- or five-inch 
slide fastener with a chained ring on the 
end was sewn on the inside of the flap, 
or on the edge, depending upon the style 
of the bag. The inside was lined with 
silk or rayon to natch or harmonize with 
the covers. The girls heartily recommend 
these as smart, durable and practical little 
bags for young and old to make. 

The bags shown in the accompanying 
photograph were all made by Miss Chro- 
hak’s students. 
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THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA: 


A SERVICE TO THE 


COMMUNITY AND COLLEGE 


HE operation of a cafeteria in a 

consolidated county school connected 
with a state college offers advantages to 
the community and to the college. 

The first and obvious advantage is to 
the children themselves, for the chief 
purpose of the cafeteria is to provide a 
healthful, nutritious meal to children who, 
for one reason or another, are unable td 
have the noon meal at home. “Science has 
told us in recent years that children must 
have the right kind of food, eat at a 
regular time, and eat the proper amounts.” 
A warm, nourishing meal at noon in- 
creases their mental efficiency and lessens 
their fatigue. 

In addition to providing this desirable 
service to the child who is able to buy his 
food, the school cafeteria offers a means 
of reaching the undernourished child on 
relief, whose health is the responsibility 
of the community. Through it contribu- 
tions from various groups and clubs in 
the community as well as from the Wel- 
fare Department may be secured to buy 
hot lunches and milk for the undernour- 
ished children. 

Moreover, the school cafeteria offers 
an opportunity for training the child in 
selection. One of its 
promote the health of the child by devel- 
oping discretion in the selection of food. 
Food satisfying to the eye and appetite is 
usually ideal; but in selecting meals that 
will supply the necessary food elements 
and still be inexpensive, the children need 
guidance. They come from families of 
various social levels. Many have had very 
limited training in food selection. In con- 
nection with the cafeteria the teachers and 
college dietetic students have the opportu- 
nity of supervising the nutrition of the 
child. The teachers receive 
menus, which they discuss with the chil- 
dren, emphasizing before sending them to 
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copies of 


By Mary Blazek 
Associate Professor of Home Economics 
Alabama College 


the cafeteria the best choice of food at 
the lowest Intelligent 
further developed in the child by the su- 
home 


cost. selection is 


pervisor’s- assistants, themselves 
economics students, who have studied the 
nutritional requirements of children’s 
dietaries and can make helpful sugges- 
tions. They can, too, through indirect 


methods, encourage the children to eat 
everything on the tray. 

As for the college, the cafeteria serves 
a definite purpose. The major students in 
Institutional Management use the 
teria for practical experience in connec- 
tion with courses dealing with marketing, 
and 


cafe- 


planning meals, preparing serving 


food, housekeeping, 
ment, and accounting. The senior student, 


purchasing equip- 
in fact, manages the cafeteria for a pre- 
scribed period of time. She has entire 
charge, supervising all of the work even 
to the employing and training of the em- 
ployees. 

There are other incidental benefits to 
be gained. The cafeteria offers an ideal 
means of subject matter 
through practical projects. The children, 
under the direction of the art supervis- 
ors, make posters to emphasize art, nu- 
Older 
redecorate, and rearrange the furniture in 


student from each 


correlating 


trition, or health students paint, 


the dining room. A 
class is selected as monitor to keep order 
and to supervise the work. Thus a social 
need is met. 

The Elementary Training School Cafe- 
teria was established in September, 1932. 
At first a basement room was furnished 
where students might eat their lunches 
which brought and 
which they had formerly eaten in the 
Later hot sent 
the college kitchen might be purchased 
by children to supplement their lunches. 
The 


they from home 


class rooms. food from 


following year an adjoining room 


was equipped for cooking and serving in 
cafeteria style. The entire cafeteria 
under the 


was 


direction of the high school 


principal, who employed a_ practical 
woman for managing. For the 
years the cafeteria has 
by a senior institutional major under the 


Institu- 


past two 


been managed 
supervision of an instructor in 
tional Management. 

small room, 
Electric 


storage 


The kitchen, a rectangular, 


has an electric range, General 


refrigerator, electric ice cream 
box, sink, and work table arranged as a 
preparation and’ cooking unit. part 
of the kitchen is the cafeteria 


which is 


One 
used for 
arranged, 


counter attractively 


order of counter set-up is not 
Children 


food 


and the 


changed. have less difficulty in 
when the 
The 


trays, hot 


selecting same arrange- 


ment is used, counter set-up is as 


follows: plates, sandwiches, 
milk, fruit, ice cream, cookies, silver, nap 
kins, and glasses for water. At the en 
trance to the dining room is the cashier, 
a Home Economics student, who checks 
the trays for the selection of food and 
the cost. 

foods are as 


Some of the prices for 


follows: 


Soup with saltines 


Meat 


Plate (Meat, potato, vege- 
“table, salad, roll) ber 
Vegetable Plate (Potato or sub- 
wheat 


stitute, vegetable, whole 
bread sandwich, salad) ........ .05 
Sandwiches oad » 0 
O4 

Fruit palates eee 
Cookies—Oatmeal ; for .O1 


Ice Cream .» OS 


o’clock a mid-morning lunch 


At ten 
consisting of two graham crackers and a 
(Continued on next page) 
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half-pint of milk is sold to the kinder- 
garten and first grade. The lunch period 
begins at eleven-thirty and ends at one- 
thirty. The number going through the 
line averages about three hundred and 
fifty pupils, about one hundred and twen- 
ty-five buying their lunches, one hundred 
and fifty supplementing their lunches 
brought from home with food purchases. 

The children come down to the cafe- 
teria in groups: two classes at a time, 
starting with the third and fourth grade, 
then the first and second, the fifth and 
sixth, and last the junior and senior high 
school. The lunch period for each group 
is twenty minutes. All the children in the 
school eat their lunch, whether they buy 
anything or not, in the dining room. 

Most children have an average of ten 
cents to ‘spend for lunch, therefore they 
buy a hot plate, milk, and two cookies. 
The milk is varied by buying ice cream. 
Those having only five cents are advised 
to buy hot plates. Sandwiches for small 
children because family dietaries are high 
in carbohydrates. Those who _ bring 
lunches home often supplement 
them with milk or soup. 

In order for several institutional man- 
agement students to manage the cafe- 
teria for a semester, or part of a sem- 
ester, this simplified method of manage- 
ment, supervision, and food control has 


from 


been established. 

The menus are planned weekly and 
changed if necessary because of market 
conditions, left-overs and weather con- 
ditions. The choice of food on the menu 
is limited because of the group and the 
amount the children have to spend. Cer- 
tain foods such as pork and veal are 
never served. No candy or commercial 
beverages are sold. The aim in planning 
these menus is to plan food which re- 
quires a minimum of labor and equip- 
ment, but still meets the nutritive needs 
of the children as well as being attrac- 
tive. Some of the factors considered are 
cheaper cuts of meat served in attractive 
ways, careful use of left-overs to prevent 
waste, emphasis on combinations to bal- 
ance food costs such as expensive meats 
and cheap vegetables. 

The menu is discussed by the student 
with the cook in the afternoon before the 
order is placed. New recipes are worked 
out by the students in quantity and ex- 
perimental cookery. These new recipes 
are discussed with the cooks in the after- 
noon before the order is placed. 

At the end of each day a daily inven- 
tory is taken. This inventory serves three 
purposes: (1) It shows at a glance the 
stock on hand, (2) It helps the person or- 
dering to remember small items, (3) It 
serves as a check as to the amount being 
used without the supervisor being on hand 
all the time 
the daily order minus the ending inven 


The beginning inventory plus 


tory give the amount used. 


Classes of foods included on_ this 
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Ys 44% 
Ybx. %4bx. 
0 2c 


White Flour 5% 0 
Salt-Iodized bx. 0 
Peas $1 2c 0 
ete. 
Perishables : 
Vegetables cece) Mares 
Peas—Tele- 0 S$ 4% 1% 


Week of .. 
Monday Tuesday 
Or- Amt. Or- Amt. 
FOOD 
Staples 
Groceries 


Daily Inventory Record 


Friday 
Or- Amt. 


Thursday 
Or- Amt. 


Wednesday 
Or- Amt. 


Inv. der Used Inv. der Used Inv. der Used Inv. der Used Inv. der Used 


























phone 
Carrots— 2 2 0 
Bunch bch. bch. 
Daily Expense Summary—February, 1937 
7 (8 ] 
os 8 n wn wv - .k 
Z o te & & Sx St... oe 
2 a -»§ OO - ae aS n US tml 
A n wa0O 8 & uw & SCE SY wo gg 
»e §$ g - F © vo wa a = $ Ss ca'ssz uot < 
eRe BEY & we € Bo BYES SeEBe PBB SE 2Oesg8ehcn & 
se 2% 8 PF 8 £5 S&S BES SESS HMGE Eo Se ESLSK ES O 
AAak Hw DS OB MO OO SF SRK H ANN HAARKRECHNEGS & 
) 25... 5 12 13 1.00 1.37 .10 .40 .08 .40 25 10 $ 6.02 
2 .95 .75 3.14 .19 1.00 .. .54 .12 .50 .08 .40 : . 6.72 
ee, et) .27 .68 .07 1.00 .. .35 2.40 .40 .08 .40 5.35 
4 1.00 15 .06 1.50 1.20 1.12 .10 .48 .08 .40 10 6.43 
5 .65 .25 1.00 95 . .40 .08 .40 12. 15.73 
Daily Sales Chart—-January, 1937 
Date 4 5 6 7 8 11 12 13 14 i5 16 19 @ 21 22 2 2% 27 B Teal 
No. of Peo- 
ple ..- 349 298 320 319 324 328 312 343 343 339 338 332 376 385 380 390 342 331 367 6516 
Soup ... 12 5 © iss nr 7 9 12 | eee | 4 7 Pre: Serre | 119 
Meat Plates 121 94 113 102 95 130 105 123 105 195 100 113 103 103 87 96108 80 95 1978 
Vegetable 
Piates .. 19 8 10 10 21 13 13 8 10 ie as te 40.80 At 28 OU 233 
Saniwicnes 17 21 16 22 25 24 17 26 19 22 19 33 17 24 19 20 19 #18 21 399 
Fruit tye | 5 D wasn 3 4 2 Se vs San 2 3 5 7 8 . 2 53 
Sweet Milk 28 18 21 16 21 24 22 23 16 7 8 i WW it 6 a 363 
Chocolate 
Milk 23 16 23 20 158 24 20 21 19 at 40 25 6 6 614~«(68 CO 15S a Oh 345 
Popsicles . . 80 78 82 98 109 90 89 76 61 86 89 65 91 45 68 57 50 52 1366 
eee CMD 62s 20% Sree Lene le aace er — ve eS i ies ee Bei 1 6 
Cookies . 148 175 145 116 112 202 168 145 200 192 216 134 200 192 216 134 100 105 160 3060 
inventory are: breads, butter, cheese, the cashiers, home economics students, 
cookies, cream, eggs, fruits, groceries, relieve one another during the serving 


meat, milk, vegetables, cleaning supplies, 
ice, stationery, straws, and wax paper. A 
separate inventory sheet is used to record 
cooked foods which are left over. 

The order is written after careful con- 
sideration of menu left-overs, food on 
hand, equipment and time for prepara- 
tion. Best quality of food is purchased 
from a local merchant. In the afternoon 
preceding the day the food is to be used, 
marketing is done by the supervisor who 
actually visits and selects the products. 
The student receives and rechecks the or- 
der in the morning for omissions and 
quality of food, rejecting any questionable 
product. 

A daily record of money spent for vari- 
ous classes of foods is kept. This shows 
at a glance the total spent for the day as 
well as the amount spent for each class 
of food. 

At the end of each day the cash sales 
plus the charge sales are added for the 
total income. This is balanced with the 
record on the sales chart, which another 
student checks as they pass the cashier. 
The purpose of the sales chart is to guide 
the student (1) as to popularity of the 
food, (2) to record the number of peo- 
ple passing through the line, (3) to re- 
cord actual which should be an 
actual record of income and should bal- 


sales 


ance. 
The system of cashiering is concise as 


period. The accounts may be cash, charge, 
weekly charge (ticket is purchased for the 
week) or welfare. 





Weekly Charge 
Se eae ee 
Name » ™M, I Ww. Th F 
1.00 
John Linton .. .10 .05 .10 .05 = .04 
Be 
Helen Hood ; Oe 2 26 206. (Oe 
50 1.00 
Bobby Day ... .11 12 12 10 05 
Andy Heath ... .07 10 13 14.04 











In order for students to realize the im- 
portance of a daily check in commercial 
work, the following form is used. 


Daily Profit and Loss Statement 


Total Income re eats . $13.62 
Weekly tickets ....... $ 2.24 
Welfare tickets 4 
Daily ticket sales ..... 1.88 
Welfare daily sales .... 75 
Pe ND aes kane vere 11.38 
Employees Junches ‘a .90 
fe Ee er ee $14.91 F 
Oe ee rr errr es 23 
Gross Profit ...... alsa $ 7.39 
Expenses 
Light and heat ........ as 
Salaries pate Sastre 3.03 
ee er ee re 2.13 
Lunches ..... .90 
Equipment 
la do Td ( 
Vax Paper ¥* 10 a8 


Total Expenses 


Net Profit 


(Continued on page 250) 
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A Two-Way Food Control System 


Phetographs courtesy Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 


OLIATH strides of progress have 
been made in school education 
since the “three R’s’” era—and_ school 
cafeterias have matched these strides in 
number and in the matter of modern 
methods and equipment. 
It requires a high degree of efficient, 


coordinated effort to prepare scientifi- 


cally balanced lunches each school day, 
and, in one hour’s time, to feed hun-, 
dreds of hungry youngsters. 

Despite all possible care in preparing 


nourishing, health-building meals, school 
cafeterias have always been confronted 
with a human factor that often upsets 
plans—and frequently digestions. That 
factor is the students themselves, or 
more specifically, their highly erratic 
selection of foods. Their errant young 
palates often lead them to shun the 
hot dishes, fruits, salads, etc., as they 
spend their entire lunch allowance on 
sweets or perhaps, four ice cream cones. 
Another difficulty is that, unknown to 
parents, students sometimes patronize 
outside lunch lack a_ bal- 
anced menu. 

Recently I sent a message to all par- 
ents of students attending the Poland 
Central School, outlining a new plan 
of “food control” for steering youthful 
appetites into more healthful channels. 
This announcement read, in part, as fol- 


rooms that 


lows: 

“I should like to make an announce- 
ment to all parents who are really in- 
terested in the health of their children. 

“From the beginning it has been the 
Primary object of our school cafeteria 
to provide the best possible food at the 
lowest possible price addition 
to give a variety of the kinds of nour- 
are particularly 
children. 


and in 


ishing dishes which 


advantageous to growing 
Through the checking facilities of a 


Newly installed machine—plus 
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cash 


your own cooperation with us—you can 
now be assured that your child is en 
joying the benefits of this food to the 
utmost. 

“As students pass the cash machine 
with their food selections on a tray, 
they receive a printed receipt showing 
the kinds of food and total number of 
items purchased, the cost of each item 
and their total, and also the school in- 
itials (PCS) that the food 
was purchased in the school cafeteria. 
In this maner, just by looking at the 
receipt you can tell exactly what was 
purchased, and how much it cost. 

“The the machine to 
identify kinds of food 


served 


showing 


symbols on 
the various 
are as follows: 
SAL, meaning Salad 
DES, meaning Dessert 
I-C, meaning Ice Cream 
FRT, meaning Fruit 
MLK, meaning Milk 
COC, meaning Cocoa 
H-D, meaning Hot 
SOU, meaning Soup 
SAN, meaning Sandwich 
C-C, meaning Cookies 
BRD, meaning Bread 


Dish 


“You (the parents) are cordially in- 
vited to visit our cafeteria at any time 
and we will gladly explain further about 
our system. We would very 
pleased to have you take lunch with us.” 

“Food has a_ pretentious 
sound but in actual practice it simply 
means this: Every day that Johnny 
Jones, for example, eats in the school 
cafeteria he gets a printed slip (Form 
“A”) to take home. 
learn 
kinds 


item 


also be 


control” 


From this receipt 
where he ate, how 
of food he 
each cost, and the 
total money spent. If Johnny’s re 
ceipt shows the identifying symbols 
H-D, BRD, SAL and MLK, his parents 


his parents 
many different 


chased, what 


pur- 


By Aline J. Brown 


Homemaking Department 
Poland Central Rural School 
Poland, New York 


know that he has had a hot dish, bread, 
and milk for lunch. If the slip 
DES, I-C and C-C 
cookies), the 


salad 
reads (dessert, ice 


cream and parents dis- 
cover that Johnny’s tastes ran heavily 
on the saccharine side and they can 


curb his sweet tooth 


Form. A 


PCS 


Thus, by use of the student’s receipt, 
a system is provided which gives the 
the 
over their children’s diet in the school 


parents practically same control 


Parents have re 
this 


cafeteria as at home 
sponded enthusiastically to plan 
and have cooperated by insisting that 
students bring their recipes home. Some 
use this printed record as a basis for next 
day’s allowance for lunch 

Henry FE. 
Poland Central School, 
ents are able to check 


food 


Galloway, principal of the 
“The pat 


the children 


SavVsS 
with 
they purchased 


to know” what 


and how much it cost. This has elimi 
nated complaints from parents that stu 
little or 


money and has afforded a simple means 


dents spent too too much 


of ascertaining whether the child spends 
money for food rather than candy 


alone.’ 
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Our food control plan is made pos- 
ible by the ability of our cash machine 
to furnish the printed receipt to students 
giving their purchases. It also provides 
an accurate cash and food control for the 
cafeteria’s manager. 

A printed record of every transaction 
is retained on the machine’s locked-in 
detail tape (Form “B”) which shows 





Form B. 











each article of food sold, its. selling 
price, and the total amount of each 
student’s purchase. The machine auto 
matically accumulates a locked-in grand 
total of the day’s business, available 
only to the cafeteria manager. This 
total is checked each day against the 
money in the drawer for proof of cash 
Thus rigid cash control is established 

The detail tape also provides a fast, 
easy method of obtaining complete 
food control. It shows how many por- 
tions of each kind of food were served 
during the day. The total number of 
sales for each item is multiplied by the 
selling price, which gives the gross 
sales of each. The grand total of the 
gross sales of each kind of food must 
prove with the Food Control Total 
printed on the detail tape. 

The manager of the cafeteria, know- 
ing the number of portions of each 
kind of food that was prepared, deducts 
the number of items sold and finds 
the quantity of food that should be on 
hand. An actual count tells what is on 
hand, so that any shortages are imme- 
diately apparent. It also reveals exactly 
what is unaccounted for, so the leakage 
can be stopped 

In addition, knowing the cost and re- 
ceipts for each kind of food, the mana 
ger can quickly figure the gross profit 
on each. With this easily obtained in- 
formation as a guide, the manager can 
make purchases scientifically. 
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The 


Meat Plate 


Hamburg Patties 
Mashed Potatoes 


Buttered Snap Beans 
Waldorf Salad 
Buttered Roll 


Beef Stew 

Buttered Rice 

Lettuce and Tomato Salad 
Buttered Roll 


Roast with Dressing and Gravy 
Parsleyed Potatoes 

Boiled Cabbage 

Banana Salad with Maraschino 


Cherry 
Buttered Roll 


Creamed Salmon 
Baked Potatoes 


MENUS 
Week of January 10 


Vegetable Plate 


MONDAY 
Italian Spaghetti 
Buttered Carrots 
Waldorf Salad 
W. W. Sandwich 

TUESDAY 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Buttered Peas 


Lettuce Salad 
W. W. Sandwich 


WEDNESDAY 
Mashed Sweet Potatoes with 
Marshmallows 
Buttered Spinach 
Banana Salad with Maraschino 
Cherry 
W. W. Sandwich 


THURSDAY 
Baked Rice with Cheese 
Buttered Turnip Greens 


School Cafeteria 


(Continued from page 248) 


Sandwiches 


Banana 
Lettuce and Tomato 
Egg Salad 


Grape Jam and 

Peanut Butter 
Lettuce and Tomato 
Banana 


Sliced American 
Cheese 

Lettuce and Tomato 

Raisin and Nut 


Meat Salad 
Banana 


Grilled Tomatoes 
Cabbage and Carrot Salad 
Buttered Roll 


Beef Hash 


Mashed Potatoes Baked Potato. 
Apple and Raisin Salad 


Buttered Turnip Greens 


Cabbage and Carrot Salad 
W. W. Sandwich 


Sliced Cheese 


FRIDAY 


Escalloped Vegetables Potted Ham 


Banana 
Lettuce and Tomato 


Apple and Raisin Salad W. W. Sandwich 


Buttered Roll 


A monthly and yearly summary of food 
costs is also kept and is used in making 
the yearly financial statement. 

The cafeteria is operated to take care 
of salaries, raw food costs, cleaning sup- 
plies, office supplies, light and heat. 

Other analyses which are made are (1) 
Per cent of expenses to income, (2) Per 
cent spent for various foods. 


Per Cent of Expenses to Income 


Amount 
Raw Food $1462.61 


Equipment 
Salaries. ; Fae ei 347.97 


Light and Fuel _..... 127.76 
Miscellaneous aa . 52.34 


Food Service Directors’ 


\ general committee meeting was held 
in Hartford, Connecticut, on June 4th, in 
preparation for the Third Annual Meet- 
ing of the Food Service Directors’ Con- 
ference to be held at the Statler Hotel, 
in Boston, November 5th and 6th. 

Miss Daisy Treen, Director of the Bos- 
ton Industrial Union, is chairman of the 
local Boston committee. An interesting 
program has been planned which will in 
clude reports from the twelve committees 
appointed at the conference in New York 
last November. These include: 

1. Standardization of portions, plate 
dishes and single dishes.—Chairman, Mar- 
garet KE. Brennon, John Adams High 
School Cafeteria, New York City. 

2. Standardization of recipes.—Chair- 
man, Doris Zumsteg, Theodore Roosevelt 
High School Cafeteria, New York City. 

3. Finance. Chairman, Mrs. Potter, 
Brookline School Lunch Rooms, Brook- 
line, Mass 


Per Cent Spent for Various Classes of Foods 
er 
Amount Cent 
Meats Ri eater sto wie $122.19 8.4 
Fish bkcu wa : 
Eggs 
Cheese 
Butter 
Milk 
Fruits-—fresh 
Vegetables—-fresh 
Groceries 
Cookies 
Rolls 
Bread 
Ice Cream 
Miscellaneous 
The aim of the cafeteria manager is to 
operate without profit or loss. A school 
cafeteria of this type meets the needs of 
the community and furnishes a splendid 
laboratory for practical managerial ex- 
perience for. the college student. 


Conference in Boston 

4. Specifications for checking bread, 
spaghetti, etc—Chairman, Mary Kelly, 
Director School Lunch Rooms, Hartford, 
Conn, 

5. Methods of store control.—Chairman, 
Grace Helene Miller, Board of Fduca- 
tion, New York City. 

6. Wages and Personnel. 
Mrs. Mary McGowan, Girls’ Commercial 
High School Cafeteria, Brooklyn, New 
York, and Dr. Mary De Garmo Bryan, 
Teachers’ College, N. Y. 

7. Sanitation and Health.—Chairman, 
Mae Paige, West Hartford School 
Lunchrooms. 

8. Outside Competition.—Chairman, Mr 
F. O. Washam, Director of School 
Lunchrooms, Chicago, Tl. 

9. Teaching table manners,—Chairman, 
Martha Westfall, Supervisor of Ilome- 
making, New York City. 

10. Education and Health.—Chairman, 
Beatrice Hall, Connecticut Dairy ‘ ounell, 
Hartford, Conn, 
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Chairmen, 
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Book Reviews 


Fooo AND PrincipLes oF Dietetics. By 
Robert Hutchinson and V. H. Mottram. 
Eighth edition. William Wood & Com- 
pany, Baltimore. 1936. pp. 634. Price, 
$6.75. 

The first edition of this book was pub- 
lished in 1900, one of the first books on 
dietetics written by a doctor. It has re- 
mained a standard text through all these 
years and its popularity is attested in the 
attainment of this eighth edition. The 
previous edition having been published 
only three years earlier indicates how well 
it is kept up to date. 

The book is so well known to students 
of nutrition that it is unnecessary to go 
the subject matter con- 
It has 
been thoroughly revised but the greatest 
changes have been made in the first part 
constituents and 


into details of 
tained in its more than 600 pages. 


pertaining to nutritive 
relative food values, food requirements 
and conditions that influence these re- 
quirements. A new chapter on the His- 
tory of Dietetics serves as an introduc- 
tion. 

have 


Many users of this text 


ciated some of its features not found in 


appre- 


books written by American authors; for , 


example, the chapters on alcoholic bev- 
erages. These treat of alcohol as a stimu- 
lant, its effect on digestion, metabolism 
and circulation; of malt liquors, wines 
and others, and their action in health and 
disease. Also, cereals are discussed in a 
somewhat different way than they gen- 
erally are by our writers, notably wheat 
products and especially bread. Several 
kinds of special breads are included: a 
table giving the composition of about 
twenty brands with a 
Statement of each implies that these prod- 


brief descriptive 


used in England for 
As is well known, 


ucts are widely 
therapeutic purposes. 
the author does not subscribe to the be- 
lief that whole grain breads are superior 
to white bread in nutritive value, and he 
states his case convincingly. 


Lulu Graves 


By Jenny 
Publishing 
300. 


Tue Princesses Cook Book. 
Akerstrom. Albert Bonnier 
House, New York. 1936. pp 
$2.50. 


This is a recipe book entirely devoted 


Price 


to Swedish cookery, translated and edited 
by Gudron Carlson from the 
Swedish Prinsessornas Kokbok. ‘The reci- 
Pes Contained in it have been tested in the 
renowned cooking school owned and man 
aged by Mrs, Jenny Akerstrom in Stock 
holm, Sweden. 


original 


Directions for ordinary 


tood preparation in the home and for 


More claborate service are given, with 


lustrations to aid in following directions 
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VITAMINS IN THEORY AND Practice. By 
The University Press, 
Macmillan Company, 
Edition. 1937. pp. 


Leslie J. Harris. 
Cambridge; The 
New York. Second 
242. Price $3.50. 
Four lectures given by the 
the Royal Institution, London, form the 
basis of this book. It 
discussion of vitamins though the scien- 


author at 
is not a technical 


tific findings pertaining to these elements 
and their importance in nutrition are re- 
ported. Doctor Harris, Director of the 
Nutritional Laboratory of Cambridge, is 
a leading experimenter in the vitamin the- 
ory. 

The first chapter is devoted to the his- 
tory of vitamin discovery and research 
It covers the many investigators and the 
part played by each in the development 
of present-day knowledge of vitamins, 
from the first that 
diseases were due to dietary errors up to 


realization certain 


the more significant advances made in 
1936, included in 


edition of the book. 


which are this second 
Following this chap 
summary of the 


their 


ter is a chronological 
contributors 
will be of 


prominent and 


which 


more 
contributions interest 
to the student. 

Each vitamin is treated 
and somewhat in detail, as to its source, 
how it “works” in the body, what occurs 


individually 


when the diet is deficient in it and other 
pertinent facts. In the last chapter, 
Dietetics—IVhat to Eat, he debunks the 
ciets of the good old days and the relying 
upon instinct as a guide to the selection 
An “ideal middle class diet” is 
mention of the 


of food. 
outlined together with 
most common faults in such a diet, giving 
thought to “the economic dilemma”. Many 
excellent and = diagrams 
throughout the book illustrate and empha 


photographs 


size his points. 


Dr. Harris seems unnecessarily per 


turbed lest he, a research worker, be 
criticized for writing in a popular vein. 
\s we think of it in this country, his is 
rather a 


lan- 


not a popularized version but 


telling of his story in non-technical 


guage Lulu Graves 

ANNE Douctas SepGwick SELINCOURT'’S 
Lerrers, (Houghton Mifflin, 1936, $3.00) 
truthful of all 


past 


is the most human and 


the biographies of the year. If 
biography is the history of the growth of 
a personality, then these letters collected 
by the after the 
should become 


husband death of his 


wife a classic, for they 


show how his wife grew in capacity for 
human understanding and in literary pro 
duction, The last letters are so painfully 
real and intimate you can hardly bear 


Mrs 


a woman's woman 


De Selincourt is es- 
Out of the 


to read them 
sentially 


180 letters only 
but they all hinge on the two big features 


seventeen are to men, 
of her life, her development in writing 
The book 1s 
to show her point of view towards her 


and her marriage. meant 


friends, and her husband wisely leaves 


out all comments Here is a bit she 


writes to a friend who has just become 


engaged. “There is nothing so nice as 


being married. It is so wonderful the 
way the roots seem to go pushing down, 
deeper and deeper, far beyond the sur 
face of conscious happiness. As _ for 
what one hears of people losing all the 
glamour, I can only say that I feel the 
joy of the reciprocal need and giving is 
a constantly growing thing and one gets 
more and more ‘in love.’” 

The Letters recall constantly the “Story 
of a Little Girl,” Mrs. Selin- 


court's novel that created a furore a tew 


French 
years ago, a home economics novel par 
excellence, for its essence is living and 
thinking on both sides the English Chan 
English 


education, 


nel; French and housekeeping 


French and English French 


For home 
frank and 
point ot 


and English mores many 


makers it was a first subtle 


discussion of the European 
view as to character, showing as it does 
more have an 


that it is important to 


interesting mind and not to be smug 
and stodgy than it is to obey implicitly 
No book ever 


brought out more clearly the difference 


the seventh commandment. 


between the women who stand for one 


sauce and forty religions and those on 


the side of forty sauces and one religion 

who has not 
Voto’'s 

Brown 


Anv woman or. girl 
Bernard De ForRAYS 
(Little 


missed 


browsed in 
AND REBUTTALS and Co., 
1937, $3.00) has 
lating subject for table conversation. Mr 


De Voto is the Utah product of a Mor 


many a stimu- 


mon mother, indifferent as to religion, 
and an equally indifferent Roman Catho 
lic father. He is an ideal ragial, regional 
and religious mixture for he has the‘log 
ical clear-sightedness of the Anglo-Saxon 
and the warm 
the Latin. Raised on a 
educated in a 
Iiarvard, at first 
at Northwestern and at Harvard and now 


enthusiasm for ideas of 
Utah 
school 


ranch, 


city high and at 


a professor ot English 


a free lance critical writer and novelist, 


what him and 


he writes about interests 


that is naturally western history, the 


Mormon religion, education, and litera 
ture Like any Westerner 
West in his blood and in his 
his grandfather who came from England 
and tried to be a Mormon 
essav called “The Life of Jonathan Dyer,” 


he has the 


essay on 


pioneer, an 


he makes a valuable and most readable 
sociological history 
Most flat- 


co-education are 
( od 


contribution to the 
of United States immigration 
cause ol 


“The 


tering to the 


his ideas on Co-eds, Bless 


Chem.” 





Character Implications of Home Economics 


(Continued from page 235) 


that their plans and efforts may direct 
them toward an increasingly satisfying 
relationship. In this the teacher may 
assist by: 

“1, Helping the pupil to gain a posi- 
tive attitude toward family life. 

2. Helping him to set up standards 
for judging the worth of family life. 

3. Helping him to understand the 
contributions which family life has to 
make to the individual and to society. 

4. Helping him to see himself as a 
functioning member of a family. 

5. Helping him to evaluate his ex- 
pectations for and experiences in family 
life as they relate to satisfying rela- 
tionships. 

6. Helping him to determine accept- 
able techniques in family living, and if 
possible, helping him gain practice in 
methods of behaving which will make 
him a more satisfying member of his 
family’.” 

It is essential that the teacher in this 
field appreciate the cultural and pattern 
differences between families in order that 
she may place the emphasis on what is 
basic in family life. She must under- 
stand, and help the pupil to understand, 
that every home is made up of different 
personalities which express themselves in 
different ways, and that these differences 
must be considered in applying any of 
the phases of family consumption. The 
pupil should be helped to see that the 
family makes demands upon its members, 
and that these demands increase with 
maturity, but that the family has much 
to offer in return. 

The teacher must remember, however, 
that students cannot be remodeled by a 
course on the family, nor would this be 
desirable. But they can be helped toward 
a better understanding of themselves as 
evolving personalities and functioning 
members of a family. Case study mate- 
rial will help them analyze and evaluate 
attitudes, expectations, and experiences. 


But pupils need much actual help, not 
merely ideal advice. They need help to 
see why their particular situation is as 
it is. The adviser can help young peo- 
ple meet their problems objectively by 
asking them to answer for themselves 
such questions as, “What am I learning 
through this particular experience (as 
petting) ?” “What do I want to learn?” 
“How will this learning help make me 
better able to act satisfactorily in a 
similar situation next time?” 

In order to do the best work, the 
teacher will need to take occasional in- 
ventory of the procedures and practices 
she is using with her pupils in order to 

What the Teacher Can Accomplish in Educa- 


ting for Family Life—Mildred 1 Tate. Jour. 
Home Economics, Feb., 1936, p. 73. 
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evaluate the help she is giving them to- 
ward an understanding of themselves as 
members of a school group which will 
make them function more adequately on 
an ever maturing level. 

The studies now being carried on in 
curriculum revision show that home 
economics educators as well as others 
are aware of the fact that a continued 
reference to life as it is being lived is 
necessary to make any curriculum effec- 
tive. 

In conclusion—it is evident that in a 
high school home economics course 
whose objectives are the development of 
attitudes and understandings of home 
making, directed toward helping the in- 
dividual live richly today by meeting life 
situations and solving life problems, char- 
acter education is most certainly taking 
place. 
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Do We Buy Content or Container? 
(Continued from page 244) 


top. Slack filling may be disguised, 
so it is well to examine  pack- 
aged goods to see if unnecessary, heavy, 
inside wrappers are being used to fill 
space in the container. (Illustration 2.) 
Consider the nature of the product and 
see if the wrappings are really needed 
to protect the goods from either dry- 
ness or moisture. 

There are many methods by which 
the manufacturer is able to use pack- 
ages that give an impression of size 
that does not exist. Packages that 
have height and breadth but no depth 
appear larger than square packages 
having the same cubic content; tall 
cans, even though slender, seem to be 
larger than the shorter can of more 
ample girth; boxes with an overhanging 
or extended lid and base appear larger 
than those having a fitted cover. 

Optical illusion is also created 
through the use of color, line and sur- 
facé texture; black and dark values 
cause objects to appear smaller while 
the lighter shades add to apparent size. 
All lines that carry the eye without 
deviation vertically or horizontally add 
to apparent size in that direction, and 
surface texture having a high unbroken 
gloss also gives an effect of increased 


size. You will be surprised at the 


number of examples of these principles 
that you will be able to find in the col- 
lection of containers and packaging 
which you will undoubtedly wish to 
make. 


One dealer of paper napkins found 
that his package was not large enough 
to compete in size with the package of 
another manufacturer, and he hit on a 
plan of running his product through an 
embossing machine and found that this 
gave him the desired increase in bulk. 
He also found that the embossing made 
the napkins more attractive in appear- 
ance so that the added expense was 
taken up by increased sales. 


Bottles are an even-increasing source 
of interest because it appears possible 
to vary shape and size relations end- 
lessly. In addition, the design of the 
stopper and the treatment of the glass 
greatly increase apparent size.  (IIlus- 
tration 3.) .Sunken panels, glass thick- 
ened at the corners, at the base, and 
other parts of the design, all detract 
from the inside space without being 
conspicuous unless, of course, atten- 
tion is directed to them. Some bottles 
are so made that the glass in the bot- 
tom turns back to the inside and forms 


(Turn to page 254) 
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Royal never leaves a Bakin 
Powder Taste --- 


It’s made with Cream of Tartar... 








a pure grape product that assures 


delicious flavor in all baked foods 


HE next time you teach cup pure fruit product. It comes from 
cakes, be sure to emphasize ripe grapes—a choice, juice-heavy 


this important point: 


variety grown in the vineyards of 


Cup cakes may be light as a Southern France. 


feather and baked to perfection— 


It’s this pure grape product that 


but a keen disappointment if you givessuch delicious flavor toevery- 


can-taste the baking powder. 


thing you bake with Royal. It in- 


And there’s one sure way to suresa fine, even texture, too, that 


avoid this disappointment. 


Use holds in moisture—keeps your 


baking powder made with Cream cake fresh for days. 


of Tartar—ROYAL. 


The next time you need baking 


Cream of Tartar, you know, isa powder, bear this in mind— Royal 


is the only nationally known brand 





24 perfect cup cakes—yet 
only 1¢ worth of Royal 


Figure out for your pupils the cost of the 
ingredients needed to make two dozen 
cup cakes. Then point out the small cost 
of the Royal Baking Powder—only I¢ 
worth! Little enough, isn’t it, to pay for 
finer flavor and texture, and unfailing 
dependability? And when the best costs 
so little, isn’t it foolish to bother with a 
doubtful baking powder? 


of baking powder that is made 
with a pure fruit product. Yet it 
costs very little—only 1¢ for an 
average baking. 

So write it down on your order 
— Royal. Then you will be sure of 
faultless classroom demonstra- 
tions. And your pupils will learn 
the importance of using the best 
baking powder for successful re- 
sults at home. 








FREE—ROYAL COOK BOOK! 
Beautifully illustrated. Basic recipes, rules for 


fine cakemaking, hints on handling doughs 


and batters, and other valuable 
helps for teachers. Mail coupon. 





Royal Baking Powder, Product of 
Standard Brands Incorporated, 


699 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 607 
Please send free __Royal Cook Books for 


class use. 


Name 
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JULY, 


1937 


ROYAL is the only nationally er mere 


distributed baking powder 
that is made with a pure fruit City 








product—Cream of Tartar— 
derived from luscious, juice- 





School__.__ 








heavy grapes. 


Copyright, 1937, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Do We Buy Content 


or Container? 
(From page 252) 


a cone so that a tall bottle giving the 
appearance of holding a quart prob- 
ably holds only six or seven gills. 
New materials are constantly being 
found to take the place of old ones 
and to provide more convenient or 
cheaper containers. One example of 
this is found in the new paper milk 
bottle. These are tall and square with 
a tab so they may be hung up by 
the driver safely out of the way of in- 
quisitive cats or dogs. They take less 
space in the refrigerator, and are dis- 
carded after use. The containers are 
sterilized and the opening hermetically 
sealed with the waxy-like substance 
covering the inside and outside alike. 
The opening in the top is round and 
pours a smooth even stream. The 
amount of cream is not visible but a red 
line to indicate the cream content may 
be printed on the container along with 
other information. The advantages of 
this container to the dairyman seem 
fairly evident; no containers to be 
picked up or carried back to the dairy, 
no washing and sterilizing of bottles, 
less weight and more compact packing 
for delivery and in the distribution 
trays, and eventually a reduction in the 
cost of the containers themselves is 


anticipated thus lowering the cost of 


milk to the ultimate consumer. 

A packaging method that should be 
recognized is the use of the container 
with the open top or space covered with 
some kind of transparent material, 
such as cellophane, netting or gauze. 
Many times the covering is colored to 
improve the appearance of the product 
underneath and so mislead the buyer. 
Examples of this are found in the red 
gauze used to cover the top of peach 
crates and the yellow cellophane cov- 
ering on noodles, particularly the kind 
of noodle made without egg when the 
yellow of the cellophane gives the ap- 
pearance of egg yellow. 

Dual-use or re-use containers are 
much more widely used than formerly 
and present a real problem to the con- 
sumer. You will probably have 
amples of these in your collection of 
containers, for it has already been found 
that mustard used as 
steins or as milk jugs, vinegar bottles 
the table or 
cider bottles 


ex- 


jars are_ being 
water carafes on 
in the refrigerator, the 
used as base for an electric lamp, fruit 
juice bottles for flowers or vines, glass 
cheese containers used for table glasses, 
that 
and 


used as 


later become tobacco con- 
(Illustration 


boxes 
tainers, others. 
2.) 

The manufacturer’s purpose in using 
this type of packing is what he calls 
the “reminder” value and also the 
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many 


“good will” value, but these cannot be 
the consumer’s purpose for we seldom 
need reminders to repurchase the prod- 
uct that has given perfect satisfaction. 
The teapot in Illustration 2 is an in- 
teresting example of a dual use con- 
tainer of questionable value to the con- 
sumer. In this case one-half pound 
of tea plus the teapot cost $1.50, while 
a half-pound packed in an excellent 
tin container cost 49 cents. One dollar 
and one cent for a teapot of little 
artistic worth and doubtful economic 
value. Why do we choose the unit 


-in the re-use container when we can 


usually get the same product and the 
same quality in a plainer packing? 

If we go back to the problem in 
which we talked about the basic urge 
or “action starters” of human behavior, 
we will find some of the answers. First, 
there is the desire for the new and the 
unusual, and for variety; second, you 
will remember that we crave beauty, 
and the bright colors of the box or in 
the glass of the bottle appeal to that 
urge; third, there is the desire for 
economy and frankly, there is, in most 
of us, a kind of cupidity that makes 
us want to try to get something for 
nothing. 

What are some of the facts we should 
consider in relation to the dual-use 
phase of packaging? 

First, there is the question of real 
utility. Is the container suitable and 
convenient for permanent service in 
the use of the product? This may some- 
times be true of those having shaker 
or pouring devices. Some tins. find 
permanent use as convenient contain- 
ers of loose products as rice, or for 
safety as in the cast of matches, or to 
protect other goods such as dates or 
figs from dust or small pests, as ants 
or flies. 

Second, there is the question of added 
cost in the container. This may be re- 
flected in three ways: in the actual 
price of the goods, in the relative 
amount of product in the container, and 
possibly in the quality of the product. 

Third, assuming that one container 
might have a real re-use value for 
which we are willing to pay extra, do 
we want more of the same kind? Should 
to pay for further pack- 
same kind? Isn’t there a 
limit to the number of electric lamps 
that we can use? The number of to- 
bacco jars? The number of bud bases? 
One method the manufacturer uses to 
overcome this objection to re-use pack- 
aging is the plan for sets, the drinking 
glass for the cheese container being 
an example. In this case the customer 
must decide the value of the container 
so purchased compared with the same 
quality of product bought through reg- 
ular channels. Next there is the time 
that must elapse before the entire set 


we continue 
aging of the 


can be obtained: For instance if cheese 
in a drinking glass is bought once in 
two weeks, it will take 24 weeks or 
nearly six months to secure a set of 
12. Will the store continue to carry 
cheese in glass having the same design 
all of that time? 

Fourth, is the utility value of the con- 
tainer permanent? Consumers have 
reported that the colored bands or de- 
signs on glass containers are easily dis- 
solved and washed off in a short time, 
leaving the glass plain and unattractive. 

Fifth, what is the esthetic value of 
the container in relation to its expected 
use? 

Not all advertisers and manufacturers 
entirely agree in the present extensive 
use of dual-use containers. Mr. Milton 
Weill, in a letter to “Printer’s Ink”, 
states this opinion concisely: 

“It seems to me that the primary 
and fundamental purpose of any pack- 
age should be to help sell the merchan- 
dise which it contains. That selling 
help should either result from the dis- 
play value of the package or from its 
presentation appeal. The utility of the 
package itself is an after-thought that 
should never under any circumstances 
be allowed to conflict with the primary 
selling purpose for which the package 
was originated. 

“When this selling angle is neglected, 
the utility value if of no importance. It 
is only when the usefulness of the 
package itself presents a plus value 
over and above the selling value of the 
box that the practicability of the dual- 
use package becomes a factor. 

“The men’s wear field has lately been 
obsessed with the dual-use package 
idea, and to my mind some of the ideas 
developed have had no relationship 
whatsoever to the products the packages 
were designed to display. 

“When the idea behind the dual-use 
package is consistent with the type 
of article that is to be sold, and when 
the dual-use package does not necessi- 
tate an increase in the selling price of 
the featured article, then the situation 
is ideal.” 

Modern packaging has added con- 
venience to the package and container 
in handling and use. The tall thin bot- 
tle as seen in illustration 3 is much 
less common than formerly, for the 
trend is toward a bottle with a base 
large enough to be solid and firm. Metal 
spouts have been added to packages 
containing granulated or powdered 
goods such as salt so that they pour 
with ease; a movable funnel shaped 
lip is often a part of the opening on 
cases containing oil or syrup; pet- 
forated disks become a part of the lid 
on packages containing condiments 
such as pepper or cinnamon. Difficulty 
in opening a container will never make 

(Turn to page 256) 
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Home Economics Plays 
Order by Number 


1. JOAN FINDS OUT. By Mary F. Perry and Esther Gor- 
don—One-act play for senior highschool Clothing Classes. . 15c 


2. MARTHA WASHINGTON RETURNS. By Evelyn 
Eastman and Lillian Peek—One-act play for highschool classes 
in Child Development 


3. THERE WAS AN OLD LADY WHO LIVED IN A 
SHOE. By Louise Raymond—Fashion show in five scenes for 
younger girls. Pantomime, two ers, any b 
children 





4. A TELEVISION STYLE SHOW. By Mary Anna Law- 
rence—Lines read behind scenes. Three girls, announcer. .15c 


5. PLAYING THE GAME. By Rachel P. Whelan and 
Adelaide M. Courtney—Two-act play on Social Relations. Five 
girls and four boys 


6. RENOVATING ROSIE. By Rachel P. Whelan and Ade- 
laide M. Courtney—Two-act play on personal appearance. Six 
girls and three boys 


7. ABIGAIL’S PRINT SHOP. One-act play with two 
scenes, for highschool Clothing Classes. Three girls and one 
boy, main characters. Any number of models 


8. TWO SHORT PLAYS FOR CLOTHING CLASSES. 
(1) Closet Cleverness. Eight color girls, any number of 
models, one announcer. (2) All Day Long. Four girls as 
main characters. Any number of models 


The following plays reprinted from “MORE PLAYS WITH A 
PURPOSE”: and “PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE” 


9. THIS MODERN GENERATION. By Dorothy Tolbert. 
Three-act play for ten or more highschool girls 


10. THE USES OF ADVERSITY. By Elizabeth Brannigan. 
One-act and three scene for homemaking classes. Five boys 
and five girls 


11. THE FASHION CYCLE and FACTS AND FANCIES 
IN COSTUME. By Marian S. Morse. Two short plays for 
college students 


12. THE AWAKENING OF AMY BRANT: A two-act 
play for highschool foods and nutrition classes 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, 
468 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Enclosed please find 

PLAYS (List numbers desired) 


for which send 
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Can a Woman 


Amount to as Much 





as a ManP 


0000000000 


Someone once asked a great Irish philosopher and sociologist: 
‘Do you believe a woman can amount to as much as a man?’ 

‘Certainly not,”’ he declared firmly, ‘How can she? A man 
has a wife to help him."’ 

With this witticism, Jerome Beatty introduces his discussion 
of home money management rule No. 1 in ‘‘Let The Women Do 
The Work,"’ a humorous but convincing plea to make the wife 
business manager of the home. This entertaining pamphlet pre- 
sents the practical problems of family budgeting in a distinctly 
original manner. Hundreds of home economists have found this 
booklet a rich source of material for articles or lectures on this 
important subject. 


Valuable Aids To Home Economists 


“Let The Women Do The Work"’ is just one of many publica- 
tions issued by the Research Department of Household Finance 
Corporation to put in the hands of the busy housewife the tech 
nical information you supply to your students in the classroom. 

The illustrated publications contain compact, authoritative 
discussions of ways the homemaker can save money on the pur 
chase of daily necessities—ways she can protect herself against 
inferior quality when doing her daily shopping. Each text is a 
practical digest of all that is new and reliable on the subject dis 
cussed. Subjects treated in the series range from ‘Poultry, Eggs 
and Fish’’ to ‘‘Home Heating’. 

Home economists make daily use of these booklets which 
form a miniature encyclopedia on buying for the home. Brief 
yet complete, they are ideal for quick reference. Interesting yet 
authoritative, they make excellent texts for classroom and club 
work, 

Sample Volume Sent Free. 


I believe you will enjoy reading “‘Let The Women Do The 
Work’’. Household Finance Corporation will gladly send you a 
copy so that you may see what this family finance organization 
is doing to encourage in the home the practices that you teach 
in the classroom. With it you will receive a sample volume of 
the Better Buymanship series with a list of all the titles pub 
lished to date. Every home economist is invited to send for these 
publications without obligation. 


(_ XO,2 
HOME ECONOMIST \ 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Research Department PHE-7 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


SMALL LL LLL LLL 


Please send me without obligation a copy of “Let The Women Do 
The Work”. Also a sample volume of the Better Buymanship series 
with complete list of titles in the series. 


Name 
Address 


City 
cd 
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friends for the manufacturer so some 
dry foods in tin containers such as meat 
or chicken are provided with a small 
metal lip and a key to make opening 
easy. Boxes are made with a grooved 
triangular piece which can be broken 
readily, Other packages are provided 
with a flexible handle for easy trans- 
portation in use. Larger openings are 
being used in the containers of many 
products such as coffee, baking powder, 
borax cans. Eggs now come in con- 
tainers which can be used in the re- 
frigerator. The old cork stopper has 
given place to the new, clean and sani- 
tary molded plastic screw cap. 

A new trend in packaging of great 


importance to the consumer is visibility. 
(Illustration 4.) It is helpful to be able 
to see the exact size, color and qual- 
ity of the product one is buying. How- 
ever, this can be overdone and it is 
necessary to see that too high a price 
is not paid for this advantage. 

“Price or Quality,” an article in Food 
Industries for April, 1937, reports a test 
made to check consumer response to a 
vegetable pack in glass. Thus: 

“This glass pack, although small, was 
in addition to the regular tin pack. The 
glass packed vegetables were identical 
with those packed in tin—the quality 
of booth packs was the same—the dif- 
ference was entirely in the container. 





will do. 


made in Crisco. 


classes. 





MEET AN OLD 


with some new accomplishments 


Cc RISCO is an old friend to most Home Economics 
teachers. You know from your own experience what Crisco 
You’ve used it for making cakes and pies and 
biscuits and for frying of all sorts as well. 


D URING the past year a major improvement has been 
It is now super-creamed. You'll find it 
a lighter, fluffer, more easily workable Crisco, which offers 
you these four important advantages: 


1 Easier to spoon out of the can. This helps to 
"insure more accurate measurements and _ hence 
better cooking results. 


2 Creams more easily with sugar in cake making. 
* With the new super-creamed Crisco you can blend 
sugar, eggs and shortening in 30 seconds. 


3 Blends in more readily with flour in pastry and 

* biscuit making. This has an important influence 
on the finished product. For when the shortening is 
thoroughly blended with the flour, less water is needed 
to form a dough and the pastry is much less likely to 
be tough. 


4 Fries foods a rich, golden brown, with no grease- 
" soaked crust, no accompanying smoke or odor. 


In “The Story of Crisco,” one of a series of leaflets de- 
signed for students, you'll find complete information about 
this modern cooking fat. Send for copies for your Cookery 
Address your request to — 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY 


Home Economics Dept. P-737, Ivorydale, Ohio 


FRIEND 











Even though these same _ vegetables 
cost more, in glass, they look well 
worth the difference to the consumer 

It is interesting that the 16-oz, 
package in glass was priced to sell at 
retail for 3 cents above the regular 
tin pack of 20 ozs. Less and less does 
the housewife weigh her _ purchase 
against the price. More and more she 
succumbs to the impulse to have those 
things with the quality touch.” 

“Packaging for Profit” by Mr. Car- 
roll B. Larrabee, one of the editors of 
“Printer’s Ink” magazine says: 

“Because of the growing conscious- 
ness of manufacturers that the child is 
an important factor in selling many 
products for the home, child appeal is 
being introduced into a great many 
packages.” This is done by the use of 
pictures printed on the container which 
may be cut out and put together to 
form houses, or make dolls. Another 
type of child appeal is found in the 
prizes and premiums included in the 
package and planned especially to 
please children. One manufacturer who 
is opposed to the use of prizes and 
premiums in any form said most em- 
phatically: “Premiums and prizes should 
be considered the lowest form of 
bribery; they not only appeal to the 
gambling, get-something-for-nothing 
instinct, but they are generally so cheap 
and shoddy that they have little real 
value and so give a bad odor to the 
product and all business.” 

A manufacturer problem of interest 
to the consumer is the question of 
“re-styling”, that is the replacement of 
old containers with those made from 
newer materials and new designs. 
“Streamline” designs and the elaborate 
new uses of cellophane are examples 
of this idea. The work of designing, 
the cost of new materials, the added 
advertising to change the consumer's 
concept of the old to the new, all add 
to the expense of the product. Will 
there be enough interest and added 
sales due to the new package to balance 
this outlay, or will it appear in the final 
price of the goods to the consumer? 
Mr. Larrabee believes, “It impresses 
him,—the consumer—with the fact that 
the company is progressive. It gives 
him the idea that the product is up-to- 
date. It appeals to his desire to have 
the newest and best. It wins new con- 
sumers,—and the manufacturer must 
remember that several million new cet- 
sumers come into the market every 
year, by appealing to their natural 
tendency to choose the container hav- 


. . ” 
| ing the most attractive appearance 


| 


SUMMARY: 
1. Packaging is an economic neces- 
sity in the distribution of goods 
2. The packing and container must be 
designed to meet the special needs of 
the product it conveys. 
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3. Well packaged products aid the re- 
tailer in storing, displaying and selling 
goods, 

4. When packaging is more elaborate 
than required for its economic purpose 
it is liable to become a form of “bait” 
advertising and of doubtful value. 

5. Good packaging at reasonable cost 
which increases the sale of meritorious 
goods helps to decrease the price of the 
product. 

6. Added value may be given to well 
known goods by the use of new con- 
tainers and packages which increase the 
usability of the product. 

7. The wise buyer always reads the 
information on the packages; buys for 
the value of the product contained; is 
not misled by the attractiveness of 
color, design or shape. 


Tuincs to Do: 

Make a collection of types of con- 
tainers for different kinds of goods, 
work in groups, each with its own type 
to collect. 

Make a list of the properties of 
goods you buy and decide the qualities 
that containers must have in order to 
properly protect the goods in transit 
from manufacturer or producer. 

Make a collection of materials used 
possible ex- 
the original 


goods, If 
products in 


in packaging 
amine the 


packing to see if they were in good | 


shape when opened. 

Make a study of the size of the con- 
tainer in relation to the goods con- 
tained. Is the package slack filled? 
What kind of goods needs space in or- 
der to use the material easily from the 
package? 

Examine the walls, cover and bottom 
of boxes, bottles and other types of 
containers to determine thickness. Is 
the thickness needed for strength or 
merely to make the package look im- 

Do the bottles have sunken 

Are the corners thick and 
What is the shape at the neck? 
How well filled is the bottle? What in- 
formation is given on the label? Are 
there certain types of goods that do 
not carry the amount of the contents 
on the label? Do the boxes have false 
sides or bottoms? 


pressive? 
panels? 
heavy? 


Study the size of the package in order 
to determine the most economical and 
efficient What must 
be considered in making this kind of 
decision? Learn how to find the per- 
cent of increase in the amount in the 
larger container over the smaller size. 
Find the percent price. 
Goods to study: baked beans, canned 
fruits and vegetables, cereals, mayon- 
Naise, tea, etc. 

What packages contain premiums or 
Prizes?) What is the manufacturer’s 
Purpose in enclosing these? What value 
do they have to the buyer? Who, in 
the end, pays for these prizes? 
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size to use. facts 


increase in 


Write a theme for your English class 
on the subject “Why Premiums Are a 
Dangerous Form of Bribery”. 
with as 
important 


exhibit 
illustrate 


Prepare a_ school 
many examples to 
points as possible. 
Some products 
formerly sold in bulk. 
can be found in the package form of 
sugar, crackers, Does the 
use of cellophane wrapper add economic 
value to women's 
handkerchiefs, What 
containers are standardized in sizes and 
by Federal and State 
What types of packages are re- 
How is the re- 


now packaged were 
What advantage 


molasses? 


men’s | shirts, hose, 


sheets ? types of 
shapes legisla- 
tion? 
turnable and refillable? 
fillable package to be compared with 
the non-returnable and refillable? 


REFERENCES TO ReaD: 


Fred E. 

Macmillan Co. N.Y.C. 

Elements of Marketing. pp. 
rY.C 


Clark, 
468-70. 
Converse, Paul D. 
65-6. Prentice Hall. ’ 
Dover, Delaware, Bureau of 
of Agriculture. Packing and 
ware Food Products. 
Franken and Larrabee. Packages That Sell 
Larrabee, Carroll B. How to Package for 
Profit. Harper & Brother Co. Entire book. 
Packaging, Packing, & Shipping. Eliot Pub- 
lishing Company, N. Y. Entire book. 
1937 Food 
McGraw-Hill Company, 


Principles of Marketing. pp. 
ae 


Markets, 
Marketing 


Dept. 
Dela- 


Price or Quality, pp. 181. April, 
Industries. Published by 
N.Y.C. Excellent. 


Important Notice! 


If you have changed your address dur- 
ing the Summer and are going to another 
school in the Fall, be sure to notify the 
Circulation. Department immediately so 
that you may receive copies of PRACTICAL 


Home Economics without interruption. 








Youll be glad 


to know... 


The starch in Ralston is completely gelatinized 


The Hot Whole 
Wheat Cereal 
Enriched with 
Extra Vitamin B 


after five minutes’ cooking over an open flame. 
This ease of preparation makes Ralston doubly 


desirable since so many nutritionists prefer a 


hot whole wheat cereal, double-rich in vitamin 


B. Ralston is 


«A WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL... 


with only the coarsest bran removed... provid- 


ing an abundance of the body-building, 


energy-producing elements that come from 


choice whole wheat. 


e DOUBLE-RICH IN VITAMIN B.. 


pure wheat germ is added to Ralston to make 


it 244 times richer in vitamin B than natural 


whole wheat. 


* PALATABLE AND ECONOMICAL 


. +. tastes so good that the whole family likes 


it—and each generous serving costs less than 


one cent. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Department PHE, 1788 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Missouri 


Use Coupon For 
Free Research 
Laboratory Report 


ee 


CS "  ———— 


Without obligation, please send me your Research 
Laboratory Report on Ralston Wheat Cereal. 


(This offer limited to residents of the United States) 











To greatly increase the food value of 
institution diets—espeec ially in calcium 
and protein—and do so at relatively low 
cost, use dry skim milk. its supple- 
mental value has been effectively 
proven in careful nutritional studies by 
recognized authorities. 

Send for the new A.D.M.I. bulletin 
No. 503 and see how you can use this 
inexpensive and convenient form of 
essential milk solids in institution 
cooking. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Desk 113, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 








SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES | 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 
Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 


$500 

Complete 
F.O.B. . - . 
Chicago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 











FRESH ROASTED DAILY AT 
CHICAGO AND BROOKLYN 


ve SEXTON 


Coffee Merchants for Over 50 Years 














Your Personality 
(Continued from page 242) 


3. good grooming and cleanliness. 

Those traits which produced a pleasing 
personality in the second woman, namely: 

1. sincerity of manner 

2. cheerfulness 

3. self control 

4. poise 
have to do with her manner of meeting 
others. They are the traits which give 
an immediate impression, those which 
cause you to form an opinion upon first 
meeting anyone. 

The traits named in connection with the 
third woman: 

. pride 

. honesty 

3. wholesome habits 

. initiative 

. industry 

. reliability 
are more lasting traits, those which give 
a good personality regardless of appear- 
ance and manner. This type of person- 
ality wins friends slowly but holds 
friends longer. 

You may have an attractive person- 
ality because of one or more of these 
groups of traits. We all like to appear 
well because of our looks. Good looks 
are raost desirable but if attractiveness 
ends there your personality is rather shal- 
low. If, after being attracted by your 
looks, people find you are also attractive 
to meet, you have some depth of per- 
sonality. Then if you have the traits in 
the third group you have further depth 
of character and personality. 

Try to develop some of the traits in 
each group. Do not try for all of the 
traits at one time but plan to develop at 
least one trait in each group each month. 
You may feel at the end of the year that 
you have not done a very good job, so 
start over again trying not to lose any 
ground but build on what you have al- 
ready accomplished. 


A Renovated Department 
(Continued from page 241) 


the same. It was done with mirrors. 
A panel work of mirrors was built just 
above the sinks and they have the ap- 
pearance of windows until you stand 





Fine opportunities for 
college positions for 
Home Economies teach- 


ers with higher degrees. 


HUGHES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
5 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ii. 
Member National Association. Teachers Agencies 


suburban openings in 
Economies for 


Home 
high school teachers. 








Excellent city 3) 


squarely in front of them. Then you see 
yourself and the outside view from the 
window behind you. We thought this 
guite a tricky arrangement. 

The general color of the kitchens is 
white, but inside each cabinet is a 
distinctive color, with matching dishes, 
which is not only exceedingly attrac- 
tive but useful as well, for there isn’t a 
chance in the world for one to hide 
one’s carelessness in breaking dishes or 
glassware by substituting from another 
nearby kitchen, for they wouldn’t match 
up. 

Miami Beach could easily have made 
this department the. last word in lux- 
ury from beginning to end, but they 
refrained from doing so in order to pre- 
sent to the average girl the problems 
of making over and getting along with 
what she had. 

The clothing laboratory has_ been 
made much larger, with plenty of closet 
space for garments to hang as they 
are being made. There is also a new 
fitting room with mirrors. Before long 
it is hoped that more sewing machines, 
pressing irons and sewing tables will be 
added to take care of the rapidly grow- 
ing classes. 


The School Board Dinner 


(Continued from page 239) 


Needless to say, the menu would be 
most puzzling to the guests, and cause 
enough comment and merriment and 
guessing to “loosen up” the most sedate 
gathering. “Lap it up” would be easily 
guessed—soup. “Bones” would be chick- 
en or turkey or other fowl. “Dog biscuit” 
designated rolls or biscuits; and “canine 
health food”, the vegetables. “What is 
it?” would be the salad, surely an un- 
recognizable dish to the average dog. 
“The last bite”, of course, specifies des- 
sert, and “Yowl”’, the coffee. The last 
three dishes mentioned on the menu 
would include nuts, fruits, and mints. 

This menu may be easily varied by add- 
ing or substituting other courses to be 
designated in terms to carry out the 
“doggy” motif. If the dinner is custom- 
arily an elaborate affair, of course more 
courses would have to be planned. Surely 
the teacher who plans such a “doggy” 
party as outlined here, would feel herself 
amply rewarded by the merriment and 
good humor of her guests. Furthermore, 
she could be sure that the novelty of the 
idea would occasion most appreciative 
comment for many months after she has 
forgotten about the affair. 





C bia ccal? 
ROLLED EDGE 


TRAY 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-two years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1937-38, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 

















ORANGE LOAF 


A TESTED RECIPE 


2 cups pastry flour 

\% teaspoon Arm & 
Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda 


\{ teaspoon salt 2 eggs 
14 cup butter 
or other shortening 


1. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift three 
times with the Baking Soda and salt. 

2. Cream the butter until light and 
lemon-colored. Add sugar gradually, 
beating after each addition. 

. Slowly add the eggs, which have been 
beaten until they are almost as stiff 
as whipped cream. 

. Add orange rind. Alternately add dry 
ingredients and orange juice, beating 
until smooth after each addition. 

. Turn into a greased, paper-lined loaf 
pan. Bake. 

. When cool, frost with Coconut Orange 
Frosting. 


Amount: 8x8-inch pan Temperature: 350° F- 
Time: 50 minutes 


Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand Baking Soda are identical 


YOU DON’T NEED TO WAIT FOR MILK 


¥ 


. 


IULY, 1937 


Free . . NEW IDENTIFICATION CHART 


as displayed at the Home Economics Convention 
at Kansas City, Mo. Shows actual tag and bolt 
board identification of Sanforized-shrunk piece 
goods in department stores, together with swatches 
of fabrics, to aid you and your students in buying 
washables that will not shrink. 


Sanforised Strunk 


40 WORTH STREET b NEW YORK City 





Grated rind of | orange 
X% cup orange juice, 
I cup sugar strained 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 


Please send me Free Copy of Cook Book, “Good 
Things To Eat,” also a set of Colored Bird Cards. 


Name. 











State 
(Please print name and address) P-4] 
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